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VERY time any of the Weyer- 
haeuser distributing plants meets 

an emergency call for timbers and 
plank or other items of lumber, it 
demonstrates its 24-hour shipping 
service and adds a regular customer. 
He finds that Weyerhaeuser has 
ample stocks; is equipped to re-mill 
timbers or plank to specifications, 
and is organized to give this service 
with a speed and accuracy that is 


A recent check-up of shipments 


RAILWAY 











Douglas Fir 


Douglas Fir is the Nation's most impor 
tant structural wood judged on quality, 
strength, serviceability and supply. 22% 
of all the lumber produced in this coun- 
try is Douglas Fir. If you are unfamiliar 
with Douglas Fir timbers let us send you 
a copy of U. S. Forest Products Labora- 
tory “Technical Note No. 201” which 
shows the comparative strength values 
of Douglas Fir and the various other 
structural woods, 
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For your convenience — 24-hour shipments 


shows that 20% of all orders were 
shipped within 12 hours. 80% 
went out within 48 hours. The rest 
were deferred shipment orders. 
These are not exceptional ship- 
ping records, although Weyer- 
haeuser is always ready to do the 
exceptional to meet an emergency. 
You can expect this kind of ser- 
vice regularly from any of the four 
Weyerhaeuser plants. Try out the 
plant nearest you. A ‘phone call 
will get you a demonstration. 


Big Timbers and Plank 


24-hour Shipments from 


KANSAS CITY 


1418 R. A. Long Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1600 Arch Street 


285 Madison Ave. P.O. Drawer 629, Newark, N. J. 


CHICAGO TOLEDO 
208 So. La Salle St. 1313 Second Nat. Bank Bldg. 
NEW YORK PORT NEWARK 


4 Weyerhaeuser Distributing Plants 


For quick service telephone direct to the plant nearest you— 
Telephones: SAINT PAUL, Midway 7510; BALTIMORE, Plaza 6061; NEWARK, Mitchell 7880; PORTSMOUTH, 79 Ring 2 


WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY, Distributors of Weyerhaeuser Forest Products 


General Office: SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
‘Branch Offices: 
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There Is No Royal Road 


to Railway Location 


THE erection of a private telephone line for the use 

of resident engineers in the construction of a 168- 
mile railway focusses attention on the marked change 
that has taken place in railway construction engineer- 
ing in the last fifteen years. Telephone service and an 
automobile at the disposal of each residency, electric 
light where current is available, and calculating ma- 
chines and other modern office appliances for clerical 
work, have improved the lot of the construction engi- 
neer. Railway location, on the other hand, has gained 
less from modern industrial developments or scientific 
discoveries. The automobile can sometimes be used to 
advantage in reconnaissance, as can the airplane in 
rough and heavily wooded country, but in running pre- 
liminary and final locations there is no substitute for 
sole leather and calf muscles, nor, except in such areas 
as are covered by accurate and close-interval contour 
maps, is there any substitute for the trained eye of the 
locating engineer. With the passing of the period of 
extensive railway development, the demand for intuitive 
or acquired skill in the work of discovering the best 
location for a new railroad has been greatly reduced, 
but when such talent is needed, it is as indispensable 
as it ever was. 


The Elusive Exception 


4 MOST potent source of expense in the handling 
“4 of less-than-carload freight is the “exception”. 
Shipments arrive without billing, billing arrives without 
shipments, there are “overs” and there are “shorts”, the 
latter drawing on the railways’ treasuries for consider- 
able sums annually. Several roads have been highly 
successful in the last few years in reducing the number 
of exceptions per ton of freight handled, with a corre- 
sponding reduction in the freight claim bill. Among 
others, the Central of Georgia, the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, the Lehigh Valley, and the Union Pacific have 
made notable improvements in this regard, in many 
cases reducing the number of exceptions per thousand 
tons more than fifty per cent. They have found that the 
primary cause of exceptions, whether they are “overs”, 
shorts” or mistakes in billing, is carelessness. With 
‘his in mind, they have conducted campaigns of educa- 
‘ion among their freight station employees. They have 
nade conscientious efforts to improve the methods and 
norale of such employees and, by contests of one sort 
r another, have supplied an incentive for better work. 
n some cases, the bonus system of freight handling has 
en productive of better exception records for the 
ligher pay has attracted a better class of men, more in- 
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terested in their work, with the result that instances of 
carelessness have become less frequent. Constant ef- 
fort on the part of the station supervisory forces and 
their superior officers is necessary to keep down care- 
lessness, but the results obtained in the way of reduced 
claim payments and more satisfied shippers are distinctly 
worth while. 


Train Control Measured by 
the Number of Locomotives 


EVERAL railroads are using advertising space in 

newspapers and magazines of national circulation 
as a means of directing attention to the greater safety 
of travel as a consequence of their installations of auto- 
matic train control. However, the extent to which auto- 
matic train control has been applied over the country 
as a whole is not generally known nor appreciated by 
the traveling public. Some of the facts with reference 
to the use of automatic signals, train control and other 
safety devices in service, and the records for safety 
of rail travel as compared with other means of trans- 
portation which are taking business from the railroads, 
might be used to advantage in good-will publicity by the 
railroads as a whole. As of September 1, there were 
11,213 miles of road in the United States protected by 
automatic train-control and train-stop devices, which is 
a small per cent of the total lines operated. However, 
the locomotives equipped for operation in train-control 
territory totaled 8,496, or 19.68 per cent of the 43,154 
locomotives reported to the commission as operating in 
road service in June, 1928. As the likelihood of a col- 
lision is gaged more by the number of trains than by the 
miles of road, the number of trains being shown more 
nearly by the number of locomotives, it should be a 
matter of interest to the public to know that the rail- 
roads have automatic train control protection for ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of the locomotives in road 
service. 


Aimless Discussion 


IX conventions of mechanical department super- 

visory officers’ associations have been held in va- 
rious cities in the past six weeks. In general, the at- 
tendance and interest have been fairly satisfactory, and 
the programs of committee reports, individual papers 
and addresses above the average. Viewing these con- 
ventions as a whole, and entirely aside from the ques- 
tion of the economy and desirability of consolidating 
convention dates, if not in some cases actually merging 
associations, two general constructive suggestions may 
be advanced. In the first place, contrary to the present 
usual procedure, definite action should, so far as pos- 
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onclusions d n from the wide experience of al 

Y n the second place, the discussion 

1 be ef trend and not permitted to 
inder aimle about at the whim of inexperienced 
peak An ager npetent presiding off 
er can guide it tactfully but firmly, and unless so 
ided it may become practically valueless. In this re 

1 one of the meetings, namely that of the Interna 
nal Railway General Foremen’s Association, de 
serves particular commendation because its president 
and presiding officer came to the convention with def 
nite questions on ei ymmiuttee report care fully pre- 


pared in advance vielded the gavel impartially 
but firmly, and as so s any member showed a tend- 
subject, he was promptly called 


enncy to depart trom 


to order Morever, by directing the discussion along 

certain definite lines, the value of the discussion and 

f the meeting was materially enhanced. All associ- 

tions will do well to eliminate so far as possible the 
; os 


umless and profitles scussion which its all too prev 


laos * 4 + 
lent at preset 


Discounting Supply Bills 


Y securing discounts for prompt payment on about 
50 per cent of all the bills received for materials 


nd supplies during the course of a year, an eastern road 
alculates that it is redu ing itS cost of supplies about 


$75,000 a year In every instance where invitations are 
ssued to commercial firms for prices, and whenever 
negotiations are undertaken to arrange contracts under 
vhich supplies will be purchased, the road solicits an 
offer to allow a discount for the prompt payment of the 
bill and takes these offers into consideration in deter 
from whom it will buy material That is the 

first step in the discounting work Che next 1s to attach 
specia ce to eve bill received for material, 
tifving those who receive the bill of the terms of the 
liscount offered, and urging prompt inspection of the 


erial and the return of the bill for payment in time 
o secure the discount. In addition, the advance payment 

lan of meeting obligations tor supplies is followed. All 
bills offering a discount are paid before the materials are 
received when concerns can be placed on an approved 


ist In view the volume and satisfactory character of 
the business previously done with them The store- 
keeper has a record of every concern from which the 

id obtains its supplies, and this record shows whether 


discount is offered and whether the invoices can be 
paid in advance of handling the material. If advance 
payment is authorized, the original bill for the material 
is approved for payment immediately when received by 
the stores department, and only the copy is forwarded to 


the consignee of the goods for certification 
Che stores department also writes the checks for the 
ills payment that might take place if 
the checks were not written until the bills were copied 
ind other details handled in other departments. A form 
used, the first sheet of which becomes negotiable when 
sioned | the tre ‘ 
B \\ Ip « ‘ all irregularities in the ship 
i te lved in discountable bills, as, for 
stance, the failure to fulfill specifications, shortages in 
uantities shipped, or delays in shipping, the road has 
found it possible to operate under its extensive discount 


payment plan with practically no trouble, and thus to 
ive mone if practi illy no expense. 
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What Kind of Power 


for Electric Traction? 


nounced that 3000-volt, direct-current power will b 


used for propelling suburban trains on the 173 miles of 
track which is to be electrified in the northern New 
Jersey suburban zone. This, as the announcement states, 
will be the first application of 3,000 volts to multiple unit 
cars in regular railroad service. 

The announcement of these cars as an imnovation 
might give the impression that another diversification had 
been added to what is already a large variety of equiy 
ment. Actually it is an indication of the reverse. High 
voltage direct current cars have been built and their 
practicability demonstrated, and the choice of the Lacka 
wanna is another indication that important electric trac 
tion systems in the United States will in the future em 
ploy either 3,000 volts direct current or 11,000 volts 
alternating current. 

All of the alternating current systems, including the 
Boston & Maine, Detroit & Ironton, Great Northern, 
New Haven, Norfolk & Western, Pennsylvania and the 
Virginian are now using 11,000 volts. In two instances 
22,000 volts have been allowed for, but even in the case 
of the Virginian with its heavy trains and heavy grades, 
22,000 volts has not been deemed necessary. 

There is only one application of 3,000 volts dire 
current in this country, namely on the C. M. St. P. & P.., 
but it can nevertheless be looked to as a form of power 
which will find extended application. It has been adopted 
in Mexico, Chile and Brazil. The Butte, Anaconda & 
Pacific employs 2,400 volts, but if the installation were 
made now, 3,000 volts would probably be used. The 
New York Central terminal district uses 600-volt direct 
current, but a decision has been made by the Cleveland 
Union Terminal Company to install 3,000 volts and this 
indicates that future New York Central installations now 
being contemplated will probably be designed for th« 
same type of power. The Baltimore & Ohio electrifica 
tion installed in 1895 uses 600 volts, but future extensions 
will probably be influenced by the Reading’s Philadel 
phia installation. The Long Island suburban lines us¢ 
650 volts direct current. These lines will undoubtedly 
be extended, but will not exert appreciable influence on 
other roads because of their location. The Bay Ridge 
freight division of the Long Island uses 11,000 volts 
alternating current. The Illinois Central 1,500-volt 
installation is a departure, but it is not apt to exert much 
influence on the extended use of 3,000 volts since it does 
not involve heavy freight service. The decision to em 
ploy 3000 volts instead of 1500 on the Lackawanna was 
reached because the railroad contemplates electrifying 
the section over the Pocono mountains to Scranton, Pa., 
consisting essentially of heavy freight service. The 
Michigan Central uses 600 volts d. c., but the electrified 
section is so short that it will not affect future installa 
tions. The Pennsylvania’s New York terminal uses 600 
volts d. c., but provision is made for removing the 600- 
volt third rai] and replacing it with an 11,000-volt a. c 
overhead frolley. 

It would appear therefore that, 3,000 volts direct 
current or 11,000 volts alternating current will be favored 
for future electrification projects of any considerable 
magnitude. This leaves a pertinent question which the 
railroads should ask themselves. Is it desirable to es 


T HE Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has a1 


+ 


tablish a single kind of power supply at the trolley or 


are two forms of power satisfactory? If a single form 
is to be used, each new installation complicates the situa- 
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tion. If two are satisfactory, a decision to this effect 
will do much to dispel doubt and increase activity in 
projects now under consideration. A renewal of the old 
“Battle of the Systems” should be avoided; a smoke 
With all of the information on 
the subject which has now been compiled by various 
issociations, and with a large number of capable tractior 
engineers now in the employ of the railroads, it would 
uppear that the time had arrived when this issue should 


screen is not wanted 


he riven sober considerati mn 


Passenger Officers Appoint 
an Important Committee 


F the passenger traffic officers carry into action the 

determination which so many of them expressed at 
their convention in Colorado Springs last week to deal 
actively and immediately with the problem of highway 
competition, then that convention may go down as the 
most important in the history of the American Associa 
tion of Passenger Traffic Officers. There can be no 
doubt that those in attendance at the Colorado Springs 
meeting were thoroughly aroused by this problem and 
anxious to find a solution at the earliest possible date 
This determination is reflected in the report of the meet 
ing which is published elsewhere in this issue. Nor can 
inyone deny that the concern manifest is apropos. The 
roblem is fully as serious as the passenger officers ap- 


ust as pressing for imme 


determine railroad policies have 


ght to expect recommendations from the passenger 
ficers as to how the railroads may meet the problem of 

lining passenger earnings The president of the 
ussenger officers’ association has appointed a highway 


ransportation committee and it has been suggested that 
at 1 the next meeting of the Motor 
sion of the American Railway Associa 


Detroit on October 24-26 to get the benefit of 
the experience of this division Chis 1s an excellent sug 
estion and one which, no doubt, will be followed But 


others beside this committee should attend the Detroit 


meeting: the re sponsible heads of the passenger depart 


ments of the various railroads should also be there 
[The answer (or rather, probably, answers) to the 
passenger traffic problem can certainly be found just as 


readily in the next few months as in the next few years 
The A. A. P. T. O. highway committee can secure the 
assistance of the Motor Transport Division, can canvass 
the member roads in a complete survey of the problem 
with suggested solutions, tabulate these solutions and 
make its recommendations within a relatively short time 
Che decline in passenger revenues without commensurate 
reduction in expenses is costing the railroads millions in 
net earnings each year. Delay in adjustment of policy 
to meet this situation is, therefore, expensive—more ex- 
pensive than any cost in money or effort to secure an 
early report from this committee can be. Moreover, 
with the passing of each month the attainment of an easy 
solution becomes more remote. 

There are a few roads in the country which may fairly 
claim to have solved this problem—as for instance, the 
railroad which in 1927 increased its net earnings from 
passenger service 80 per cent over those of 1921. The 
prescription which cures one road’s complain will not 
cure all, but a half-dozen well chosen formulas ought to 
care for most of them. It is time that these formulas 
were tabulated, analyzed, given official approval and 
certified to the railroads for immediate application. 
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Railway Employment 
and Wages 


A BOR is, of course, the largest item in railway ex 
‘. penses \verage h yurly railway wages have been 
increasing ever since 1923. Meantime passenger traffi 
and earnings have been declining, freight traffic has not 
increased as it did before the war and average revenue 
per ton per mile has declined, while taxes have increased 
All these influences have tended to reduce railway net 
return. If railway managements had not found means of 
counteracting them the railroad industry would now be 
in a very bad condition financially. They have sought 
to counteract them by making investments of capital and 
improvements in operating methods which would effect 
economies by saving labor, fuel and materials. The 
largest saving has been effected by reducing the amount 
of labor employed and paid for. Statistics of the Inter 
state Commerce Commission regarding the employment 
and compensation of labor on the railways in the first 
six months of 1928 are now available. When they are 
compared with statistics for the first six months of each 
vear back to and including 1923 they show that the rail 
ways have made remarkable progress in saving labor. 
The average hourly wage of labor in the first six 
months of 1928 was the highest since 1921. The total 
amount of wages paid, however, was less than in the 
first half of any year since 1922. This was mainly due 
to a reduction in the total number of employees, but 
also partly due to a reduction in the average hours 
worked per employee. The average number of em 
ployees in the first half of this year was 1,658,861 
This was 99,227 less than in 1927; 113,514 less than in 
1926; 86,240 less than in 1925; 110,101 less than in 
1924, and 183,364 less than in 1923 
The very large reduction since 1923 reflects various 
important changes in conditions that have occurred 
During most of the first half of 1923 
the railways had a car shortage. This was partly due 


to inadequacy of facilities and partly to the effect of the 


since then. 


great shop employees’ strike in the latter part of 1922 
Equipment was in bad condition and the railways were 
employing an extraordinary number of men, many of 
them inexperienced, in repairing it. Since that time an 
investment of about $4,000,000,000 has been made in 
enlarging and improving facilities Equipment has 
been put Not only has passenger 
business declined, but the increase of freight business 
has been much less than in proportion to the enlarge 
ment and improvement of facilities. In consequence, 
the railways have | 


in good condition 


been able to reduce, and in the inter 
est of the greatest economy in operation have steadily 
reduced, the number of employees 

The changes in railway employment that have oc 
curred during the entire five-year period are striking. 
Comparing the first halves of 1923 and 1928 there is 
found an increase in the number of only one large class 
of employees. The number of men employed in the 
maintenance of way in the first half of this year was 
about 7,500 more than in the first half of 1923. This 
reflects a change in the policy of the railways as a re- 
sult of which maintenance of way work on a large 
scale is begun earlier in the year now than formerly. 
It also reflects their policy within recent years of mak- 
ing relatively greater capital and maintenance expen- 
ditures upon track and other permanent structures than 
on equipment. The reduction in the first half of 1928, 
as compared with the first half of 1923, in their pro 
fessional, clerical and general classes of employees was 
11,197; in maintenance of equipment and stores em 
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ployees 123,610, and in transportation employees of all 
classes, 56,721. 

As already indicated, there has been a reduction not 
only in the number of employees but in the average 
number of hours worked by them. This has been 
especially true in train service. The constant increase 
in the average speed of freight trains has effected a 
large reduction in “punitive” overtime. The total num 
ber of hours for which all employees were paid in the 
first half of 1923 was 2,439,426,486, and in the first 
half of 1928, 2,100,899,795. Total wages paid in the 
first half of 1923 were $1,500,597,260, and in the first 
half of 1928, $1,404,238,682. But this actual reduc- 
tion in the total poyroll indicates very inadequately the 
saving effected by the reduction in labor paid for. The 
average hourly wage in the first half of 1923 was 61.5 
cents, while in the first half of 1928 it was 66.8 cents. 
If the railways had paid for as much labor in the first 
half of 1928 as in the first half of 1923, and had paid 
the average hourly wage of 1928—namely, 66.8 cents 
—their total labor bill for the first half of this year 
would have been $225,300,000 greater than it actually 
was. This figure is the true measure of the economy 
effected by the various measures adopted which have 
resulted in a reduction in the amount of labor paid for. 
The net operating income of the railways in the first 
one-half of 1928 was only about $18,000,000 greater 
than in the first one-half of 1923. It would, of course, 
have been much less than in the first one-half of 1923, 
excepting for the economies effected. 

An interesting question is as to what has become of 
the large number of men who have disappeared from 
railroad payrolls. Apparently they have been absorbed 
by other industries. Will the number of railway em- 
ployees continue to decline? That will depend upon 
future changes in railway traffic. Undoubtedly railway 
managements, under constant pressure from competing 
means of transportation and for reductions of rates and 
advances in wages, will continue, as long as they can 
raise the necessary capital, to make imprévements for 
the purpose of saving labor, fuel and materials. Pos- 
sible improvements for this purpose are far from ex- 
hausted. The number of persons employed by the rail- 
ways probably will continue to tend to decline unless 
railway traffic increases more than it has during the 
last five years 


The Courage to Tacklea Big Job 


HE Edgewood cut-off of the Illinois Central, a 

168-mile alternate main line which was placed in 
operation last May and is described on a following page, 
is an example of the fact that a railway is a constantly 
changing and steadily growing property. Like the Na- 
tron cut-off of the Southern Pacific in Oregon, which 
was completed last year, this new line affords a more 
economical route for the handling of a relatively large 
volume of traffic. While any line which includes a 63- 
mile tangent, which replaces an 0.8 grade line with one 
of 0.3 over two engine districts, and which involves the 
separation of grades with 146 highways, is of interest 
from an engineering standpoint, it is of still greater in- 
terest by-reason of the economies that must be produced 
to justify such an expenditure. 

In the case of the Edgewood line, the traffic over the 
old route had become so heavy and the demands for the 
more rapid movement of a highly perishable traffic so 
exacting, that added capacity was becoming a pressing 
necessity. This could, of course, be secured by provid- 
ing additional tracks along the existing line. Surveys, 
showed, however, that a saving of twenty-two miles 
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could be effected and the grades and curvature greatly 
improved by the construction of an entirely new line 
around the congested area and this alternative was ac- 
cepted. 

In many respects this problem was typical of those 
facing most railway managements from time to time in 
the development of their properties to handle a grow- 
ing traffic more economically. Relief of a more or less 
temporary character can usually be secured by minor 
improvements but there comes a time when a major im- 
provement offers the only solution. To determine when 
that time arrives is no simple matter. Any improvement 
is, of course, subject to mathematical analysis in many 
respects but there are numerous other considerations 
which can be taken into account only through the ex- 
ercise of a high degree of judgment. It is true that 
errors of judgment in such matters have brought dis- 
aster to more than one property. In general, however, 
the reverse has been true and the benefit secured has 
been reflected far beyond the physical limits of the im- 
provement in question. 

If the railways have erred more largely in one direc- 
tion than the other, it has been in failing to appreciate 
the full value of such major improvements and to dis- 
play the courage to follow the dictates of their better 
judgment. In a country that is growing as ours is, the 
demands for transportation over any considerable period 
must increase and these demands can be met most effi- 
ciently only by the constant modernization of the trans- 
portation machine in all of its highly diversified parts. 


Limitation of Business Profits 


NITED STATES Senator Smith W. Brookhart of 

lowa has announced that he will introduce a bill in 
Congress for limitation of the profits of all industries. 
The business world is shocked. The Railway Age is not 
shocked. This paper has become familiar with govern- 
ment limitation of profits through its application to 
the railroad industry. Furthermore we realize, al- 
though apparently few business men do, that the gov- 
ernmenit’s transportation policy already is, in effect, 
regulating profits in non-transportation industries, and 
that in large measure business men are responsible for 
this. Business men would be less shocked by proposals 
such as Senator Brookhart’s if they better understood 
the true nature and effect of some government policies 
that are favored by themselves. 

The government’s policy of regulating the railways 
is now mainly and fundamentally one of limitation of 
profits. It says in court decisions and legislation that 
the railways can and will be restricted to a “fair re- 
turn” upon the value of their properties. As the laws 
are administered the railways are not allowed to earn 
even this. Railway officers claim this is unfair to in- 
vestors in railroads and must, in the long run, do harm 
by preventing the railways from paying reasonable 
dividends and raising adequate capital. But most busi- 
ness men show no concern about it. They know that 
railway Service is now good and adequate. They “guess 
the railroads are doing pretty well.” 

If the policy of limitation of profits as applied to 
the railroads is fair and harmless, why would it be 
unfair or harmful if applied to other large scale in- 
dustries? The answer usually made is that the rail- 
ways render a “public service” and therefore are legally 
subject to a special form of regulation. But law and 
economics are different. Economically, there are now 
no differences between railroads and other large con- 
cerns that justify different government policies regard- 
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ing their profits. With the competition of other means 
of transportation to which they are now exposed, and 
the competition between themselves that prevails, the 
ailways are no longer a quasi-monopoly, as present 
government policy assumes, but are engaged in as high- 
ly competitive a business as any other in this country 
There are numerous large industrial corporations which 
are more powerful in their fields than any railroad is 
in the transportation field. 


“Hath Not a Jew Eyes?” 


With regard to the economic aspects of the matter, 
the railways, in addressing other industries, may well 
paraphrase the words of Shylock. “Hath not a Jew 
eyes’”, said Shylock. “Hath not a Jew hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions?” Does not a 
railroad have .competition to meet, interest to pay, 
stockholders who want dividends, properties to enlarge 
and improve, economies to effect, customers to satisfy’ 
Does it not need to raise capital to enable it to do these 
things, just as a manufacturing concern does. Can it 
get capital at a lower rate because it is engaged in a 
public service? Would not large distributions of profits 
by railroads contribute as much to the general prosper- 
itv as large distributions of profits by other large con- 
cerns f 

It may be said that limitation of the profits of other 
industries would be unconstitutional. But the constitu- 
tion can be changed. It may be said it would be im- 
practicable. It would be as practicable as limitation 
of the profits of railroads. It may be said it would in- 
troduce too much “government in business.” Why so 
much fear of government in other kinds of business 
and so little fear of government in the transportation 
business’? It may be said it would hinder the progress 
of other industries. It would not hinder their progress 
any more than it hinders the progress of the railroads. 
Any business man who favors the present government 
policy of limitation of railway profits cannot consistent- 
ly advance a single valid argument against similar 
limitation of the profits of every other large scale in- 
dustry. Every radical and socialist knows this. Only 
business men apparently do not know it. 

Besides, as we said above, the government’s policy 
of regulating railroads already is developing into a 
policy of regulating profits in other industries. This 
was the very purpose of the authors of the Hoch-Smith 
resolution. That resolution directs the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in adjusting freight rates, to con- 
sider the conditions in the various industries, which 
means that industries that are depressed are to be given 
lower freight rates, and those that are prosperous are 
to be made to pay higher freight rates to compensate 
the railways for the reductions given those that are 
depressed. This, of course, is regulation of freight 
rates for the purpose of regulating profits in the various 
industries. 


Indirect Regulation of Profits 


The government’s transportation policy is indirectly 
regulating industrial profits in other ways. It 1s allow- 
ing motor coaches and trucks to be operated on high- 
ways as common carriers while paying less for the use 
of the highways than it costs the public to have them 
used. It is not regulating the service and rates of com- 
mon carriers by highway as it regulates those of the 
railways. In consequence of this governmental policy 
common carriers by highway are taking passenger and 
freight business from the railways that they otherwise 
could not take. The government is letting boats use 
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waterways constructed or improved by it at the cost 
of the taxpayers, while refraining from regulating their 
rates. It is operating and extending the barge service 
upon the Mississippi river system largely at the expense 
of the taxpayers. Thus subsidized by government, car- 
riers by waterway also are taking business from the 
railways and business men hope they will take more. 

Now, this subsidized and unregulated competition 
does not regulate the net earnings of the railroads 
alone. Partly because of the diversion of traffic from 
them the railways are buying much less equipment than 
tormerly. In consequence, the railway equipment man- 
ufacturing industry, after a poor year in 1927, had a 
decline of about 30 per cent in its net profits in the 
frst six months of this year. Every measure adopted 
by the government which results in the diversion of 
business from the railways indirectly results in reduc- 
tions of the profits of all concerns that are dependent 
principally upon the railways for a market. Meantime, 
of course, it tends to increase the profits of those 
which, directly or indirectly, provide other means of 
transportation. 


Senator Brookhart and Business Men 


Thus Senator Brookhart might well say to most busi- 
ness men who call him a radical or socialist for ad- 
vocating limitation of the profits of all industries, that 
if he is a radical he at least knows it, while many of 
them are radicals without knowing it. He desires—or 
believes he desires—to have all kinds of business 
treated alike. Apparently he does not see any reason 
why, if the government should directly limit the profits 
of the railways, and indirectly regulate both their 
profits and those of concerns that depend upon them 
for a market, it should not also, directly and indirectly, 
regulate and limit the profits of other industries. Most 
business men, on the other hand, see no injustice or 
harm in the: government’s transportation policy, but al- 
most have cataleptic fits when it is proposed to apply a 
similar policy to the manufacturing, mining, mercantile 
and financial pursuits in which they happen to be en- 
gaged. They support the government’s transportation 
policy because they believe it does or will increase their 
own profits, regardless of the effects it may have on 
the profits of anybody else. 

Economics as well as politics may make strange bed- 
fellows. The Railway Age always has opposed the 
railroad policies favored by Senator Brookhart. We 
are in agreement with him, however, to the extent of 
believing that there is as much economic justification 
for government limitation of the profits of other in- 
dustries as for the kind of government policy being 
followed regarding transportation. It is economically 
unsound, unfair and unrighteous for the government 
directly to discriminate between different kinds of in- 
dustries as it is now doing, with the effect of prevent- 
ing some, including the railroads and the railway equip- 
ment manufacturing industry, from earning anywhere 
near even the so-called “fair return”, and of helping 
others to earn enormous profits. If the profits of the 
railways should be so regulated that they cannot earn 
even the so-called “fair return of 534 per cent,” there 
can be no justification in economics or morals for letting 
other large industries earn a great deal more. When 
business men who denounce socialistic policies are such 
socialists themselves as to acquiesce in, or actually 
support, such government transportation policies as they 
do, men like Senator Brookhart may well suggest to 
them that these who live in glass houses should not 
throw stones. 






















Missouri Pacific Finds Extended 
Engine Runs Profitable 


Savings in operating and mechanical factors 
follow installation of a system plan 
































Type of Engine Used in 
Long-Run Service. Below 
Passenger Locomotive 





HE Missouri Pacific is effecting a saving of are run for considerable distances without heavy switch- 
$70,000 a month, or $840,000 a year, by extend ing in terminals or great detention time in yards. The 
ing its freight and passenger locomotive runs. Missouri Pacific has found, through actual experience, 
This includes only such savings as are definitely de that by “maintracking” freight trains and establishing 
terminable, including the elimination of tie-ups at inter- long freight engine runs in conjunction, a most efficient 
mediate terminals, reductions in enginehouse expense, operation may be worked out. Before long freight 
savings in fuel, and reductions in hostlers, helpers, lo- runs were inaugurated, a complete survey was made 


comotive and car forces. It also includes the reduction as to the most efficient way of matching them up with 
in interest on investment, brought about by the saving the “maintracking’’ plan, and the results of this study, 


of 6/7 engines 1s applied to actual operations, have been satisfactory. 
Road Was Pioneer in Long Runs The Freight Runs 

he Missouri Pacific was one of the pioneers in long \n excellent comparison of results obtained is pos 
engine runs on passenger trains. Its long freight runs _ sible, since the gross ton miles are comparable before 
were successfully inaugurated and maintained following ind after the system was installed. In June, 1928, for 
1e installation of the “‘maintracker” system, which was example, the gro:s ton miles aggregated 2,096,605,249. 
described in the Railway Age of April 7, 1928, page This approximates closely the figure of 2,097,201,319 
792. Manifestly, running freight engines through can gross ton miles for June, 1926, prior to the installation 


only be accomplished satisfactorily where freight trains of the system. Despite an almost equal amount of 








Table 1.—Extended Freight Runs 


July 1926 





f No. of Engines 
Ret wee Miles Engs Between Miles Engs Saved 

Dut ; ‘ " 375 % Dupo and Gale 112 ‘ 

Gale and Hoxie 145 4 

Hoxie and Little Rock 118 4 4 
Dum nd Parag 225 é Dupo and Gale 112 4 

Gale and Paragould 113 4 2 
Parag 1 and McGel 188 5 Paragould and Lexa 105 4 

Lexa and McGehee &3 4 3 
McGehe ' Alexa 191 7 McGehee and Monroe 94 4 

Monroe and Alexandria 97 6 3 
Little Roch 1 Osawat 452 7 Little Rock and Van Buren 152 } 

Van Buren and Coffeyville 166 } 47 10 

Coffeyville and Osawatomie 134 } 
Osawatomie at M uskog 238 ; Osawatomie and Coffeyville 134 2 ] 

Coffeyville and Muskogee 104 2 
Osawatomie and H t 224 6 Osawatomie #hd Council Grove 90 4 

Council Grove and Hoisington 134 4 
H ngtor ! Puc 336 6 Hoisington and Horace 172 4 

Horace and Pueblo 164 4 2 
W t St 485 $ St. Louis and Sedalia 188 2 

Sedalia and Ft. Scott 137 2 

Ft. Scott and Wichita 160 2 2 
Omaha and Kansas City 205 6 Omaha and Falls City 104 4 

Falls City and Kansas City 101 4 2 
Nevada and Cotte 192 ; Nevada and Crane 88 2 

Crane and Cotter 104 2 1 
St. Lou Kansas Cit 287 24 St. Louis and Jefferson City 125 } 

Jefferson City and Kansas City 162 § 36 12 
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traffic, the gross ton miles, the average 
’ 
numbet 


as indicated by 

of freight locomotives in service durmg June, 
1928, was 115, as compared with 159 during June, 1926, 
a reduction of 44 or 27.6 per cent. 

In July, 1926, prior to the installation of the present 
system, the longest freight run on the Missouri Pacific 
was between St. Louis, Mo., and Sedalia, 188 miles, and 
the shortest run in through freight service was between 
Lexa, Ark., and McGehee, 83 miles. The average of 
all main-line freight runs was 126.5. 


Longest Run Is 485 Miles 


As engines are at present operated, the longest run 
is 485 miles, between St. Louis and Wichita, Kan., or 
297 miles longer than the previous record. Other long 
runs are between Little Rock, Ark., and Osawatomie, 
Kan., 452 miles, and between Little Rock and Dupo, 
Ill., 375 miles. The shortest run in through freight 
service is now 191 miles, between McGehee, Ark., and 
Alexandria, La. The average of all main-line freight 
runs is now 284 miles, or an increased efficiency of lo 
comotives on a mileage basis of 124.5 per cent. 

As indicative of what has been done in this regard, 
through freight runs from Dupo, IIl., to Alexandria, 
La., 604 miles, are now handled by three engines as 
compared with six previously required. Through runs 
from Little Rock, Ark., to Pueblo, Colo., 1,102 miles, 


! 


are now handled by three engines, as compared with 


seven previously required. In three cases, three engine 


districts have been consolidated into one, and in nine 


other cases, two engine districts are now operated as 
on Details as to this re-assignment of engine dis 
tricts, together with the saving in engines effected, are 


given in Table 1 
Analysis of Freight Run Savings 

Che following analysis of the detailed savings made 

in freight runs is taken from the figures for 1927, 

red with 1925 


| 
ilable, will make an even better showing, 


as 
The figures for this year, when 
} 


vased on 


results so far attained 
Kansa 
hy ginet c expetise lefters T | $1 47 
Mechanical inspection Jefferson City 
Mechanical force engaged in repairs 
I ng up engines, |! tons per engine engines 
per month 88 
S engines, 6 per cent on investment 1 
’ a? in 
Save engine handlings pe uy at Nevad $ 7 
>a fuel firing up, 1 tons per engine p< y 7 
Mect nspection Neva 
| 
No. of 
Betweet 
St. I s and Texarkana 495) 
Little Rock and Palestine 16 { 
I I Te 4 r 
I Bluff-Hot Springs ‘ Little 
Rock 287 2 
R K ar New Orlea 98 ) 
Osaw Little Rock 4¢ ( 
S I und Wichita 425 2 
St. I s and Omaha 481 
Sedalia and Omah 2 
Toplin and Omaha 365 4 
Joplin and Newport 289 
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r ent eres estmet ) 9l¢ 
” { ’ 
ngine in g t y $ 2 
Say re tue firing é es ai? 
M i pect 4 
Save 1 er ne, 6 per cent interest or nvestment 325 S82 
, ; 
> c é e handlings per day, Sedalia $ SUN 
Saving n fuel firing up tons per day 270 
ave engines, 6 per cent interest on investment 650 
ip , Paragould-Poplar Biuf ttle Rock 
Discontinue Gale Terminal, save $2,790 
Save engine handling, Trains 67-62-65 and 64, Poplar 
Bluff 480 
»a n fuel firing up 4 engines per day 540 
Save by running engines through Dupo to Little Rock on 
ese trains Z engines, f per cent interest on in 
vestmer ¢ 
Abolishing Hoxie Ts al, save 421 6,881 
V ra J 
DD =< ntir iif Lexa Tern tT al »ave $8,975 
Save fuel firing up engines 631 
ave engines, 6 per cent interest on investment 7 5 
Little Rock and Monros 
red ball trains each way per day, save 4 engine handlings 
at McGehee $ 420 
Save fuel firing up 4 engines per day 540 
Save engines, 6 per cent interest on investment 650 1,61( 
Tot savin n Freight Service per Month $32,130 


Passenger Runs 

With comparable passenger train mileage, 46 passen 
ger engines are being used at present, as compared with 
69 in 1925, before the present system had reached its 
ultimate form. This represents a saving of 23 passen 
ger engines, or 33.3 per cent. 

The longest main-line passenger run previously op 
erated was between Coffeyville, Kan., and Little Rock, 
Ark., 327 miles, while another run, between Little Rock, 
\rk., and Hot Springs, was only 54 miles. The aver 
age main-line passenger run was 169.8 miles 

Under present operation the longest passenger run 1s 
from Little Rock to New C-leans, 598 miles, while 5 
other runs are greater than 450 miles. The average 
main-line passenger run 1s now 413 miles, an increase cf 
243.2 miles, or 143 per cent. The details of the old and 
the new runs are given in Table 2 


Analysis of Passenger Run Savings 
The following analysis of the savings effected by 
longer passenger engine runs is based upon 1927 figures: 


St. Lewis-Terarkana and St. Louis-Palestine, Trains Saving 
1-21 and 2-22 Oil burners Per M 
Save 4 engine handlings daily at Poplar Bluff, 4 at Little 
Rock, 2 at Texarkana, total 10 engine handlings pet 
day $1,847 
Saving in fuel firing up, 243 gal. per engine, 3 cents per 
gal 2,187 
Mechanical inspection at Poplar Bluff, Little Rock and 
lexarkana 45. 
Save engines q r nterest on investment 901 < 87 








Tu 
No. of Engines 
Miles Engs Saved 
1 Poplar Bluf 165 3 
nd Little Rock 179 3 
od Texarkana 145 3 
Longview Jct 90 2 
and Palestine 81 ; 4 
1 Little Rock 179} 
i Texarkana 145 j 9 
und Little Rock 179 é 
1 Hot Springs 54 
Little Rock 24 ] - 
ind Alexandria 92 & 
1 New Orleans 208 
nd Lake Charles 98 2 4 
1 Coffeyville 38 4 
Little Rock 327 4 2 
Sedalia 188 
Vi } 
id Kansas ( 28 
Kansas City and Omal 199 
Sedal und Kansas Cit 94 
Kansas City and Omah 199 
Joplin and Kansas City 16¢ 
Kansas City and Omaha 199 2 1 
Jeplin and Cotter 164 





Newport 125 















































Save ‘ t estme 
f uf rei? 5 and 
Sawe : $ 56 
Sav K g [ 438 
Mechar " spect i Rock engines per day 13¢ 
Outside hostlers and helpers handling engines between 
enginehouse a epot, Little Rock 180 
_ e engine P ‘ st on investment 900 17 
vatem R rains 115-116-117 and 118 
( ‘ tie rau lo¢4 
Save engine hand Coffe und Van Burs $1,11 
Saving nm tuel firine 1,550 
Mechanica nspection 159 
_ar nspectors nours 61 
Outside hostlers and he ers 243 
Save 6 engines, 6 per cent interest on investment 1,500 4.¢ 
Kansas City-Hoeisington, Trains 11 and 12 
save 2 engine handlings pe lay 240 
Saving in fuel firing I 292 
Save 1 engine, 6 p« ent interest on investment 300 832 
rwatome-Puel rains 13 and 14 
Save 4 engine handlings per day $ 480 
Saving im fuel firing if 634 
Save 2 engines, 6 pet ent terest nvestment 6Ut 1,71 
St. Lowis-Omaha, Trains 9-103 and 110-10 (Oil Burner 
Save engine handlings ‘per any, Kansas City $ 47, 
Saving m tuel firing uf 297 
Mechanical inspect Kansas City 48 
Saving oil « pare ] 162 
mave 2 engines, 6 per cent interest on investment 600 
loplin and Omaha 
Run two trains through each way, save 4 engine handlings 
per day at Kansas City $ 954 
Saving in tuel firing uy 594 
Mechanical inspectior % 
Save engines, 6 per cent interest on investme 750 o4 
Sedalia and Wichita rair 19 and : 
Save 2 engine handlings per da Ft. Scott S 54 
Saving in fuel firing uy 275 
Mechanical inspection 45 
Save 2 engines, 6 pet ent interest n mvestment 0 174 
Total Saving Passenger Service $22,8¢ 


Savings in Enginehouse Expense and Fuel Costs 
The effect of extended engine runs in reducing fuel 
consumption is apparent by reference to the figures in 
this regard. In 1926, the first year in which the com 
plete long-run operation was effective, fuel consumption 
was 145,498 tons, or $426,133 less than in 1925, an 
average reduction of 12,125 tons, or $35,511 per month 
In 1927, despite flood conditions, which caused increases 
to be shown over 1926 during three months, this reduc 
tion continued. The total reduction for 1927, as com- 
pared with 1926, was 54,544 tons, or $157,026, an av 
erage reduction of 4,545 tons or $13,086 per month. 

As a result of the extended engine runs, it has been 
possible to close five engine terminals, at Gale, IIl.; 
Crane, Mo.; Greenleaf, Kan.; Hoxie, Ark.; and Lexa. 
It was also possible to reduce forces materially at sev 
eral other points, notably at Jefferson City, Mo., Van 
Buren, Ark.; Falls City, Neb. ; Coffeyville, Kan. ; Coun- 
cil Grove, Horace, Conway Springs and Fort Scott. 
During the first five months of 1928, enginehouse ex- 
penses showed a reduction of $222,731, compared with 
the corresponding five months of 1925, and $155,543 as 
compared with the first five months of 1926. 

In addition to the items of saving enumerated above, 
there are several others less definite resulting from re- 
ducing the use of intermediate terminals, or abandoning 
them, such as reducing property investment and the 
cost of maintaining buildings, fixtures and tracks, less 
taxes, and reduction in miscellaneous expenditures by 
concentration of work at important terminals where 
repairs and the dispatching of locomotives can be per- 
formed more economically than at sub-division points. 

The saving definitely attributable to extended engine 
runs because of eliminating tie-ups at intermediate ter- 
minals, reduction in enginehouse expense, saving in 
fuel, reduction in locomotive and car forces and hostlers 
and helpers also including the interest on investment by 
requiring 67 fewer engines, now approximates $70,000 
per month, or $840,000 per year. 
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I. C. C. Bureaus Merged 


Wasuincton, D. C 

HE Bureau of Signals and Train Control De- 
vices of the Interstate Commerce Commission 

was discontinued as a bureau on October | and 
merged with the Bureau of Safety as the Section of 
Signals and Train Control. Announcement of the 
change in organization was made by the commission 
on September 28 in a statement saying it was to be 
made pursuant to action by the full commission in con- 
ference and that correspondence and reports relating 
to matters previously handled by the Bureau of Signals 
end Train Control Devices should be addressed in 
iuture to the director of the Bureau of Safety, Wil- 
fred P. Borland. Such matters were formerly handled 
by a section of the Bureau of Safety but a separate 
vureau for signals and train control was organized in 
July, 1924, with E. H. De Groot, Jr., as director. Mr. 
le Groot has now been appointed special assistant di- 
1ector of the commission’s Bureau of Service, of which 
he was formerly assistant director. 

It is understood that the change in organization has 
been adopted in the interest of economy and efficiency 
in the conduct of matters relating to signals and train 
control and that it will result in some reduction in the 
force of the bureau. All but one of the installations 
of automatic train control or train stop devices re- 
quired by the two orders issued by the commission in 
1922 and 1924 have now been completed and only ten 
of the required installations which have been completed 
remain to be inspected for approval. These are the 
installations on the Chesapeake & Ohio; Chicago, Indi- 
anapolis & Louisville, and Pennsylvania, under the first 
order, and those on the Central of New Jersey; the 
Chicago & Northwestern; the Chicago, Ind‘anapolis & 
Louisville ; the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; 
the Delaware & Hudson; the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, and the Erie, under the second order. The 
New York, New Haven & Hartford has been granted 
an extension of time for the completion of changes in 
its installation. 

Last year the commission had under consideration 
the issuance of an order or orders requiring additional 
installations of train control but instead it ordered an 
investigation of the adequacy of existing installations of 
block signals and automatic train control or train stop 
devices with a view to the issuance of orders if found 
warranted. The report of that investigation is now 
under consideration by the commission but if it should 
result in an order the installations made under it would 
not reach a stage requiring inspection fer some time. 
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On the Pennsylvania 
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Building of Edgewood Cut-Off 
Involves Heavy Work’ 


Sixty-three mile tangent, sixteen million yards of grading 
and three tunnels are features of Illinots 
Central’s new line 


By A. 


Chief Engineer 


HE opening trafhe of the 168-mile line 
of the Illinois Central from Edgewood, IIL, to 
Fulton, Ky., on May 7, 1928, marked an engi- 

neering achievement worthy of note and a definite step 

forward in the improvement of that railroad’s service 
between the north and the south. While part of the 
territory traversed by the new line is Illinois prairie, 
much of it is heavy rolling country and a portion of 
the line occupies the foothills of the Illinois “Ozarks,” 
so that the work of location and construction offered 
problems that tested the skill of the engineers. What 
construction involved is indicated clearly by the fact 
that it embraced the driving of three tunnels totaling 

10,385 ft. in length, the building of 12,657 ft. of trestle, 

the excavation of 16,111,000 cu. yd. of material, includ- 

ing 4,680,000 cu. yd. of rock, the laying of 6,366 tons 
of pipe and the placing of 12,035 cu. yd. of masonry. 


Why the Line Was Built 


Like most of the railway systems of the United 
States, the Illinois Central was built up by the purchase 
or consolidation of various railroads. That portion of 
the system north of the Ohio river, between Cairo, IIL, 
and Chicago, was constructed in the early fifties. The 
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Illinois Central 


topography of the country it serves is such that it was 
comparatively inexpensive to get a good alinement and 
easy grades between Chicago and Centralia, but that 
part of the line from Carbondale to Cairo traverses 
rough, hilly country and it was constructed and has 
been operated since with maximum gradients of 0.8 per 
cent against northbound and 0.7 per cent against south- 
bound traffic, and with maximum curves of 5 deg. 

About 1882 the Illinois Central obtained control of 
lines south of the Ohio river, thus creating a railroad 
continuous from Chicago to New Orleans. Cars were 
ferried across the Ohio river until the Cairo bridge, a 
single-track structure, was completed in 1889. Upon 
the completion of this bridge, the Mobile & Ohio ac- 
quired rights over it which that road continues to use 
to this day. 

In 1896, following a large increase in traffic and after 
the purchase of the Chesapeake & Ohio Southwestern, 
extending from Memphis, Tenn., to Louisville, Ky., and 
crossing the original main line at Fulton, Ky., the IIli- 
nois Central commenced the construction of a second 
main track between Fulton and Chicago. In carrying 
out this work, the grades between Fulton and the south 
bank of the Ohio river were reduced from 1.1 per cent 
to 0.8 per cent, but no revision of grades was made 
between Cairo and Carbondale, the maximum gradient 














































maining 0.8 per cent. Since the completion of second 
track in 1902, the tonnage passing over the single 
track bridge at Cairo has increased over 200 per cent, 


reaching a maximum of 84 trains in 24 hours during 
the World War [he bridge thus imposed an obstruc 
tion to trafhc which was overcome in part by the pur 


hase of larger power after the structure had been 
strengthened to carry it. These measures, however, 
re only partly effective, owing to adverse conditions 








lHiow the Cut-off Shortens the Distance Between Edgewood 
and Fulton 


1) miles north of Mounds yard, which 
In this 40 miles, the 
at Anna, necess! 


1 distal c 
10 miles north of Cairo 
line climbs over a hill with its summit 
ployment of helper service for northbound 


s =i 

g] 1ins for the 28 miles from Mounds to Anna, 

ind for southbound trains for the 12 miles from Mak 

la \nn 

usher service naturally increased the train 
ensi in luring peak business the two tracks 
this territory were inadequate to handle the business 
properly. Likewise, the trafhc moving over the single- 
line between Fulton, Ky., and Paducah, with 
¢ n excess of one per cent, was such as to point 


There was also a 
branches in the 


f definite improvements. 
mprovements on certain 
Illinois coal fields to effect more economical 
of which would not be necessary if an 


»t | ] Sore 


' 
lt ite main line were constructed through the coal 
elds 
Other Factors Influence Decision 
This was the situation that confronted the manage 
ment of the railroad before a decision was reached to 


lhe problem which con 


Edgewood line 
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fronted it was whether it would be better to build an 
entirely new line or to reduce grades to 0.3 per cent on 
the existing line between Edgewood and Fulton, involv- 
ing in many cases a relocation of the railroad, the con- 
struction of a third track for part of the distance, and 
also the reconstruction of the bridge at Cairo as a 
double-track structure. 

The decision was influenced by the fact that in 1917 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, through a subsidiary, 
the Paducah & Illinois Railroad, constructed a double- 
track bridge over the Ohio river at Metropolis, IIl. 
This bridge is only a short distance downstream from 
Brookport, where the Illinois Central had for many 
years maintained a ferry for handling trains operated 
between Carbondale and Paducah. The bridge was not 
used extensively, and during the World War the Illinois 
Central abandoned its ferry service and began the use 
of this bridge for these trains, subsequently acquiring 
a one-third interest in the structure, which is located 
on an almost due north and south line between Edge- 
wood and Fulton. 

Surveys were made and detailed estimates prepared 
for the improvement of the old line and the construc- 
tion of a new line through Metropolis, and careful 


analyses were made of the volume of business that 


could be diverted to this new route. \s a result of 
this analysis and investigation, a decision was finally 
reached to build the new line, 168 miles long, between 
Edgewood and Fulton. 

Primary among the reasons for adopting the 
route were a saving of 22 miles in distance and the abil- 
ity to secure a crossing of the Ohio river that would be 
comparatively free from the possibility of having serv- 
ice interrupted during extreme flood periods. Investi- 
gation showed that the volume of business, present and 
prospective, was such as to justify the construction of 
a line with 0.3 per cent ruling grades and a maximum 
curvature of 1 deg. and 30 min. 


new 


Nature of Territory Traversed 


The northerly part of the territory traversed by the 
new line in Illinois presented few obstacles to the loca- 
tion of a line of such characteristics, and its outstanding 
feature is a 63-mile tangent southward from Edgewood. 
The southerly part, however, presented a very different 
problem. The topography is much rougher, comprising, 
in fact, the “Ozark Mountain Region” of 
Southern Illinois, and in order to hold to the 0.3 per 
cent grade and 1-deg. 30-min. curves in the “Ozarks,” 
it was necessary to construct three tunnels 800 ft., 
6,985 ft., and 2,600 ft. in length, respectively. Added 
difficulty and expense were introduced by the separation 
of grades with 5 railroads and 146 public highway 
crossings throughout the length of the line. 

Construction was started in the early part of 1925, 
the line being divided into eight sections in placing the 
work under contract. The sections and contractors 
were as follows: Section 1, 31.2 miles, Shugart & Bly- 
the; Section 2, 31 miles, John Marsch; Section 3, 6.0 
miles, M. L. Windham; Section 4, 27.5 miles, States 
Corporation; Section 5, 19.5 miles, A Guthrie & Co.; 
Sectfon 6, 10.2 miles, Flick Construction Company ; 
Section 7, 21.6 miles, Dominion Construction Company ; 
and Section 8, 21.1 miles, H. W. Nelson Construction 


Company. 


so-called 


The Construction Organization 
For purposes of administration, the line was divided 
into two divisions—126.3 miles in Illinois and 42.7 miles 
in Kentucky, with an assistant engineer, reporting di- 


rect to the engineer of construction, in charge of each 
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division. Each division was divided into residences 
about 10 miles in length. A temporary telephone line 
built along the right of way and connecting the resi- 
dent engineers’ camps with the division engineers’ of- 
fices at Marion, Ill., and Fulton, Ky., proved very use- 
ful in handling the work. Extensive use was made 
of this telephone line also while track laying and sur- 
facing were in progress, the track inspector carrying a 
portable telephone set on his motor car. 

The actual construction work was carried on simul 
taneously at all points by the usual methods, and during 
the peak of construction, the equipment in operation in 
cluded 42 steam and gasoline shovels with dippers 
ranging from % to 4 cu. yd. capacity, 1,231 narrow and 
standard-gage dump cars, 110 locomotives, 14 elevating 
grading machines, 220 wagons and outfits with 950 head 
of livestock, 62 trucks and tractors, 12 hoisting derricks 
and pile drivers, and 6] pumps, together with 20 air 
compressors and 8 Diesel engines with a full comple 
ment of drills and other machines needed on the work 


The Grading Was Heavy 


iembankments were constructed with a roadbed width 


of 20 ft. and side slopes of 1% to 1, with a shrinkage 


allowance for both height and width that varied with 
the nature of the material. Cuts in earth were given 
a roadbed width of 32 ft. and side slopes of 1 to 1 
while rock cuts were made 26 ft. wide at the base with 
slopes of not less than % to 1. In rock cuts with a 
earth overburden, slope stakes were set on the basis o 
a full earth section, and when rock was encountered thi 
section was changed to that specified for rock, thus 
leaving a shoulder or berm at the foot of the eart 


Of the total of 16 million cubic vards of gradin; 
only about two million cubic yards was handled by 
teams, and practically all of this was in the northern 
60 miles of the line where the grading was more mode 


ate. The heaviest work, primarily in earth, was in the 
Kentucky section [The Coleman cut, a short distanc: 


south of Maxon, was the largest, 600,000 cu. yd. bein 
excavated to form the normal roadway section, in addi 
tion to which 700,000 cu. yd. was removed for us¢ 

grading the site of the new mechanical shops at 
Paducah. Immediately south of this cut is a fill, tw 


miles long, with a maximum height of 40 ft., which 
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quired 1,150,000 cu. yd. of filling, taken, in part from 
the Coleman cut and the remainder from a cut to the 
south, which has a length of 5,000 ft. and a maximum 
depth of 60 ft., and’ required 557,000 cu. yd. of ex- 
cavation. Another cut on this part of the line called 
for 600,000 cu. yd. of excavation, while an embank 
ment nearly 13,500 ft. long required 700,000 cu. yd. of 
fill. The largest fill on the line in Illinois totaled about 
500,000 cu. yd. The heaviest rock excavation was en 
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Ihere Are Many Long, High Embankments 


untered in the cuts at the portals of the tunnels, 


which are referred to in following columns 


Difficult Tunnel Work 


Section 5, which includes the three tunnels, required 


921,000 cu. vd. of common excavation and 2,300,000 


d. of rock excavation and is about 19.5 miles long 


lunnel No. 1 is 800 ft. long. The north porta! cut is 73 








Rugged Country Was Encountered in the Illinois “Ozarks”—View South of Tunnel No, 2 








































ft. high and 250 ft. long, and the south portal cut, 74 
ft. high and 400 ft. long. The tunnel was excavated 
by station men, using the top-heading method. The 
material, consisting of sandstone and shale, appeared to 
supporting when first excavated, and did not 
need immediate lining, but after exposure for several 
months a large amount of spalling was noted and a per 
manent reintorced concrete lining with a minimum 
thickness of 12 in. was installed. 

lunnel No. 2 which is 6,985 ft. 


be self 


long, presented an 











On the 63-Mile Tangent 


entirely different problem. The portal cuts are excep- 
tionally deep and long, approximately 85 ft. deep and 
+200 ft. long on the north end, and 72 ft. deep and 
+,000 ft. long on the south end, and necessitated the 
removal of 600,000 cu. yd. of rock and earth. Owing 
to the length of time that would be required to excavate 
the portal cuts, it was decided not to delay work on the 
tunnel until the cuts were opened up, but to proceed at 
once from a shaft 7 ft. by 14 ft. in section and 200 ft. 
deep near the center of the tunnel. The center heading 
method of construction was followed and 10-ft. by 
10-ft. headings were driven simultaneously in both di- 
rections from the shaft, using air drills and air-operated 
muckers with electric locomotives hauling the excavated 
material to the shaft where it was hoisted to the surface 


ind wasted 


Contractor’s Plant 


[he contractor’s plant consisted of six Diesel engines, 
three of 200 hp. and three of 100 hp., connected to 
Sullivan air compressors capable of compressing 3,000 
cu. ft. of free air per min. The engines burned crude 
oil, for which a 5,000-gal. storage tank was provided. 
Some water was encountered and this was pumped to 
through the shaft by pumps capable of 
per hr. The center heading was 
ompleted to 100 ft. of each portal in March, 
1926, it being leave 100 ft. unexcavated 
it each portal to protect the tunnel section from being 
shattered by the blasting done in taking out approach 


the surtace 
handling 18,000 gal 
within 


necessary to 


cuts 

Much soft material was encountered and it was neces- 
sary to timber a large portion of the tunnel. Various 
of timber were used but the principal timbers 


$1zes 
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were long leaf pine, 12-in. by 12-in. for arch sets 
and wall plates, and 4-in. by 6-in. for the lagging. The 
30-ft. lengths used for wall plates demonstrated their 
worth on numerous occasions when squeezing occurred 
and no doubt saved delays and serious accidents. 

The tunnel was enlarged to full section from each 
portal as soon as the cuts were taken out. This was 
done from the center heading by the method known 
as ring drilling. Owing to the soft material already 
mentioned, it was found necessary to timber the tun- 
nel as the excavation proceeded, to prevent serious falls, 
and the placing of a permanent concrete lining followed 
the work of enlargement. 


Delay in Deliveries Avoided 


To guard against delays due to failure of delivery of 
sand and gravel from the Ohio River plants at Metrop- 
olis, a large part of the aggregate for the lining was de- 
livered in advance of the time set for starting concrete 
operations. During 1926, over 200 carloads of sand and 
gravel were hauled overland to the south portal from 
side tracks at Ozark. 

The contractor provided exceptionally complete 
equipment for handling the concrete lining work, and 
took advantage of the opportunity afforded by the site 
to obtain gravity delivery. Owing to the depth of the 
cut at the south portal, it was possible to locate the ag- 
gregate stock piles and the cement house about 80 ft. 
above grade. Below these, or 48 ft. above grade, a 


bench 24 ft. wide was excavated at right angles to the 
place for the concrete mixer with 


center line as the 

















More Than Two Miles of Creosoted Pile Trestles Were 
Driven 


overhead charging hoppers of 118 tons capacity fitted 
with weighing batchers. 

The ,hoppers were charged with a gasoline crane 
having a 50-ft. boom equipped with a clamshell bucket. 
This crane operated on caterpillar treads and did all 
the work in connection with the rehandling of aggre- 
gates from the stock piles to the hoppers. Concrete was 
discharged from the mixer into a metal chute carried on 
a two-post trestle, at a grade of 5 in. in 12, to a hopper 
10 ft. above grade, under which l-cu. yd. cars were op- 
erated on a 24-in. gage track. These cars, in trains of 10, 
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were hauled in and out of the tunnel by 4-ton storage- 
battery locomotives. 

The concrete lining was built with the aid of portable 
steel forms which were constructed in three 30-ft. sec- 
tions. These forms were each equipped with a pneu- 
matic placer and a pair of elevators; at each end 
of the section. The elevators were operated by a double- 
drum hoist with a 20-hp. engine. Each of the form 
sections was carried on a traveler which moved on 
double-flanged wheels operating on a rail placed at each 
side of the tunnel. Enough clearance was provided 
under the traveler for the operation of 4-yd. cars and 
36-in gage, 20-ton locomotives which moved through 
and under the concrete forms in the hauling of exca- 
vated materials from the enlargement operation. 

On arrival at the forms the concrete cars were hoist- 
ed in turn to a platform at spring- line elevation, moved 
by manpower opposite any one of four chutes which 
discharged directly into the form about three feet below 
the spring line. When emptied, the cars were moved to 
the hoist at the other end of the traveler, and lowered 
to grade. As soon as the form was filled within three 
feet of the wall plate elevation, the cars were hoisted in 
the same manner, but, instead of being discharged di- 
into the forms, they were dumped into hoppers 


one 


rec tly 





poo 
| 














Grades Were Separated at the Crossings of 146 Highways 


over the pneumatic placer, and the concrete was forced 
by air into the arch-ring section of the lining. 
About 200 men were employed day and night on this 


work, working in two shifts of 10 hours each, 7 days 
of the week, with one day a month off when the shifts 
changed 

The surveying on this tunnel presented an unusual 


produced toward 
with the 


line had to be 
carried down the 


center 
line 


as the 
. 
each end from a 


problem, 
shaft 
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aid of plumb lines only 14 ft. apart. As a consequence, 
extreme accuracy was necessary and special instruments 
were used for this work. After the center heading was 
driven, the alinement was checked by dropping plumb 
lines through two 6-in. drill holes sunk from the surface 
near each portal. The check thus made possible dis- 
closed a variation in alinement of only ¥% in. 

Tunnel No. 3, which is 2,600 ft. long, was built by 
the top-heading method. The material encountered was 


such as to require timbering as the work progressed in 








In the Cut at the North Portal of Tunnel No. 2 


the heading, and this lining will be left in place during 
the life of the timber. The posts, arch segments and 
wall plates are 12-in. by 12-in. yellow pine timbers 


placed at 4-ft. centers, with 4-in. by 6-in. lagging. The 


timber was sprayed with fire resisting paint after in- 
stallation. This tunnel was excavated to sufficient size 
to permit the installation of a concrete lining over the 
timber lining after the latter has served its useful life, 
and still leave the required clearance of 18 ft. horizon- 
tal and 23 ft. vertical. Practically the same kind of 
equipment was used by the contractor as in Tunnel No. 
? 


— 


Track Standards 


The track was laid with 90-lb. relayer rail on creo- 
soted ties placed 18 to a 30-ft. panel. The ties are 
ection 8-B 
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protecte | b tie plates punched so that the 90-lb. rail 
can be replaced with 110-lb. rail without changing the 
tie plates [racks in Kentucky and on thé south 70 


s are ballasted with a cementing gravel 





miles in Illino 







obtained from Gravel Switch. Ky , on the Tennessee 
river 20 mules east « Paducah bout 3,000 cu. vd. 
was applied p Che tracks on the north end in 











































The Concrete Plant at the South Portal of Tunnel No. 2 
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Riverton, Ill., and Palestine 
Rail ancl have been applied for traffic in both 
ections since this a single-track railroads. Passing 
ks are located about six miles apart and are built 
to hold 100 cars eacl In all, the trackage included 169 
les of 1 k, 34 miles of vard tracks and con 









ve business at Paducah, the ex 
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line about midway betwee 
livision terminal I 
i it? i i i a ~ i 
the for a 
\ roundhouse having 12 
th, was constructed, with room for 
18 stalls \ small brick machine 


+l, } ' ; 
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Central was selected as site 


! ar ngine terminal 


p facilities, a blacksmi lop, 
coaling were also 
The yard facilities ot 10 

ird tracks, each 100 cars in length, but the | 
led to permit of further expansion to 20 miles of 


UU-t concrete Station con 
miles of 


vard is 


consist 


been provided here also for re-icing 

ger These consist of a timber icing plat- 
form 14 ft. wide and 2,800 ft. long; one-half of it is 
double decked to handle both crushed cake and ice de 
other half has a single-deck for the 


ties Nave 


reitrive j r cars 





livery, while the 
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delivery of cake ice only. The platform will permit two 

60-car trains to be iced at the same time. Ice is manu- 

factured at Bluford by the Central Illinois Public Serv 

ice Company, which has erected a plant having a capac- 

ity of 50 tons per day and storage room for 4,000 tons. 
Signaling Facilities 

The approach to each of the three tunnels and move 
ments to and from the passing-tracks at Abbott, be- 
tween Tunnels 1 and 2, and Bristol, north of Tunnel 3 
are governed by three-indication, color-light signals. 
The protection is essentially the standard absolute per 
missive block system as generally applied to single-track 
operation, with modifications, where necessary, to pro 
vide overlaps on account of curves in the vicinity of 
tunnels and switches. 

An interesting feature is the application of spring 
switches at the ends of the passing track at Abbott in 
order to eliminate the stops required to throw switches 
by hand. These spring switches are connected so as to 
produce, in effect, a short piece of double track by di 
verting all southbound trains through the passing track, 
the northbound trains holding the main track. If no 
trains are to be met, or if opposing trains make a good 


meet, no stops are necessary, the trains trailing out 
through the spring switches without stopping. for 
further protection im operating motor cars through 


the 6985 ft. tunnel, an indicator with push button ts 





















An Unusual Form of Spillway in the Dam of One of th 


Water Supply Reservoirs on the New Line 
each portal so that the motor car 


located at operator 


may know whether or not a train is approaching from 
either direction before he enters the tunnel 

\t Maxon, Ky., where the new line crosses the Iino 
Central's single track line between East (¢ and Pa 
ducah at grade, electrically operated switches and col 
light signals are installed. These are controlled by a 


ket ome 


mtroller located in the 
controller 


interlocker circuit « 
at the depot. The 
three for signals, two for switches and one for 
a hand-throw derail on the house track. The 

mounted side by side on sub-bases and joined together 
by angle bars. Mechanical locking is provided be 
tween units to prevent the possibility of giving conflict 
ing signals. The bases, in addition to supporting the 
controllers, serve the same purpose as the locking bed 
on a mechanical interlocking machine. Electric route 
locking is provided by means of track circuits and an 
illuminated diagram shows the operator the position of 
trains and whether or not the signals respond to the 
operation of the controllers. 


consistS of six units, 
locking 


units are 

































Passenger Officers Discuss 
Competition 


Appoint committees on highway and air transportation after many 
speakers declare that railways should enter these fields 


HE American Association of Passenger Traffic 
Officers held its seventy-second annual meeting 
it the Hotel Broadmoor, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
on September 25-26. Emphasis in the discussion was 
laid on highway competition and the methods of meet- 


t and on the possibilities of the development of 
transport. 


Problems Formerly Those of Greater, 
Now of Declining, Business 


L. M. Allen, vice-president of the Rock Island and 
president of the association, opened the meeting with 
a short address. He stated that the constant decline in 
passenger business had brought problems more intricate 
and involved than any the passenger officers had ever 
been called upon to face. Prior to 1920 the delibera 
tions of the conventions of the association were de 
voted in the main to a consideration of methods for 
handling constantly growing traffic. that time 
more and more attention has had to be paid to the prob- 
caused by declining He wondered 
whether the railroads were really facing this problem 
and if the association by thorough discussion 


Since 


business. 


eis 


propel ly 


could not aid in its solution. 


Railways Have No Quarrel 
With Motor Transportation 


The railroads, he said, had no quarrel with the de- 
velopment of motor transportation, which was inevit- 
able, but that they must study the situation and en- 
deavor to make adjustments necessary to bring about 
co-ordination with the newer methods of transport. 
The railroads, he added, are not going out of busi- 


ness and full and frank discussion of their problems 
| 


i 
meeting them 


offered the best way toward progress in 
Highway Competition 
D. M. Bowman, general passenger agent of the Big 
‘our, opened the discussion of the subject of compe 
tition. He mentioned not only the actual competition 


of highway motor coaches, but also that in prospect 
rom air transport lines. The highway motor coach 
was, he found, developing at an alarming rate in a 
held where it not formerly 
petitor, i.¢., the long-haul. Motor coach lines now 
cross the continent. Tourist agencies have been build- 
ing uj for tours as 3,000 miles in 
North America in which haul the railroads do not par 
ticipate at all. The motor coach operators are offer 
serious competition for convention traffic and large 


was considered as a com 


» business as long 


ing 
party transportation over considerable distances. The 
rail carriers have met the situation by reducing rates, 
but with far from uniform success and no permanent 
and satisfactory solution to the problem in sight 

The rail carriers have, he continued, during the past 


season offered the usual towrist and excursion fares 
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and have even made some extension, but revenues con- 
tinue to decline. Service and equipment have been im 
proved. Some railroads have themselves undertaken 
tc operate motor coaches as a substitute for unre- 
munerative trains and as feeders to their rail lines. 


Up to Passenger Men to Find Solution 


He declared that he believed the time had arrived 
when the association should actively study this prob- 
lem with the purpose of making definite recommenda- 
tions to the railroad executives as to methods for solv- 
ing it. He moved that a committee be appointed by 
the president of the association to study the problem. 
This motion was seconded and after long and spirited 
discussion—all favorable—it was adopted. 

W. F. Griffitts, passenger traffic manager of the Lack- 
awanna, told of the appearance of the unregulated in- 
terstate long-haul motor coach in Eastern territory 
specifically between Buffalo and New York. These 
coaches, he reported, are getting a substantial business 
and are charging a rate about 40 per cent lower than 
the railroad rate. 


Favor Railroad Co-operation 
In Operating Motor Coaches 


The idea was advanced, and enthusiastically re 
iterated by a number of speakers, that the only way for 
the railroads to meet the competition of the motor 
coach is for themselves to operate motor coaches. No 
serious objection to this proposal .was advanced, al- 
though there was some difference as to the feasibility 
of each individual railroad operating its own motor 
coach line. Several speakers, while expressing them- 
selves as strongly in favor of railroad operation of 
coaches, also held the opinion that for most 
sections of the country coach lines owned by the rail- 
reads jointly, rather than individually, offered the bet 


ier prospect of success. 


motor 


Not one voice was raised in 
f motor vehicles, al- 

Was pointed out, could not 
hope to meet the situation in all territories and for all 
railroads. 


pposition to railroad operation ot 


though such operation, it 


Alton Co-operates With Traction Lines 


G. J. Charlton, passenger traffic manager of the Chi- 
cago & Alton, told of the joint control of the Alton 
{ransportation Company by the C. & A. and two trac- 
tion lines, this highway subsidiary to be operated to 
improve service in Illinois territory served by the three 
railways, to reduce expenses and to be co-ordinated 
with rail service. 

C. C. Howard, passenger traffic manager of the Erie, 
told of certain week-end and Sunday fares offered ex 
perimentally which did not produce the desired results 
and advocated the co-ordination of highway service 
with rail service. It was not necessary, he said, for 
railroads to restrict their transportation service entire! 
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to the rails, but they could also encompass the newer 


agencies—motor vehicles and air transport. 


Suggest Co-operation With 
Motor Transport Division 


H. H. Melanson, general passenger traffic manager 
of the Canadian National, called attention to the newly 
formed Motor Transport Division of the American 
Railway Association and suggested a co-ordination of 
effort between the passenger officers’ committee and this 
division. President Allen suggested the advisability of 
attendance by this committee at the next meeting of 
the Motor Transport Division to be held in Detroit, 
Mich., on October 24-26. 

H. E. Watts, passenger traffic manager of the Wa- 
bash, stated that he had attended a session of the Mo- 
tor Transport Division but felt that so far insufficient 
attention had been paid to the legislative aspect of high- 
way competition; he advocated the regulation of inter- 
state highway motor vehicles by the federal government. 


Motor Coaches Have Helped the New Haven 


As indicative of what one railroad has done by the 
operation of highway motor coaches, F. C. Coley, pas- 
senger traffic manager of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, stated that, taking 1921 as a basis, his 
company in 1927 had a decrease of 32 per cent in the 
number of passengers handled, but an increase of 2.37 
per cent in gross revenues. The highway motor coach 
service, moreover, has enabled the road to take off a 
considerable number of unprofitable trains, reducing its 
total train mileage by almost 12 per cent. This reduc- 
tion in costly train service has enabled the railroad to 
show an increase in net revenue from passenger service 
of 80 per cent, comparing 1927 with 1921. 


Rail Motor Cars; Pooling of Trains 
E.E 


Nelson, passenger traffic manager of the North 
ern Pacific, opened the discussion on the pooling of 
trains by details of the Portland-Seattle-Tacoma 
and Twin Cities-Duluth pools. 

In the case of the former, Mr. Nelson stated that 
the Northern Pacific, the Great Northern and the Union 
Pacific, operating over joint track, formerly each pro- 
vided six trains daily and that there was a demand 
ce which would not have been profitable. 
By pooling, the number of trains run was reduced, 
with an improvement in the service to the public and 
a saving of $150,000 in operating cost to the carriers. 

Prior to pooling service between the Twin Cities and 
Duluth the Northern Pacific operated four trains 
daily in either direction, the Great Northern three and 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie three. 
This total of 10 trains each way daily has been reduced 
to six with no detriment to the service and a saving 
of $200,000 in operating expenses to the carriers. The 
basis of the division of revenues and expenses of the 
Twin Cities pool, he explained, was somewhat simpler 
than that in the case of the Portland-Seattle. He ex- 
plained that prior to establishing the pools the proposal 
was explained to chambers of commerce and other civic 
groups to secure their support. 


oivino 
PIVInL 


for more serv 


Rail Motor Cars Save Expense 


H. H. Melanson, general passenger traffic manager 
of the Canadian National, opened the discussion on the 
use of rail motor cars. The type of car (oil-electric) in 
use on the Canadian National, he said, had proved quite 
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satisfactory. It had enabled his company to provide 
service where otherwise it could not have been profit- 
ably offered; it had permitted a reduction in the cost 
of providing service where required by charter or for 
some other reason, even though unremunerative; and it 
had enabled the railroad to give more frequent service 
to the public where such would not have been justi- 
fied with the more expensive steam train unit. He stated 
that the mechanical department had eliminated the few 
slight imperfections in the early designs and that some 
public prejudice against the cars when first installed has 
disappeared. The Canadian National in 1927 performed 
175,000 passenger train miles with rail motor cars. 

Various members gave different figures as to the 
operating cost per mile of rail motor cars and the varia- 
tion in the figures gave rise to a question as to whether 
the methods of computing this cost were uniform on 
all roads. 


Say Rail Car Does Not Build Traffic 


No speaker had anything unfavorable to say of the 
rail motor car, although several stated that in their 
opinion the car did not induce additional traffic but 
rather reduced costs in the handling of existing busi- 
ness. Mr. Coley stated that on certain unprofitable lines 
where service was now being provided by rail cars 
passengers were paying 74 per cent of operating cost, 
whereas, if steam trains were used, passenger revenues 
would amount to but 37 per cent of the cost of the 
service. 


Modernized Old Locomotives a Substitute? 


One member told of an experiment being made: mod- 
ernizing two old locomotives at a cost of $16,000 each— 
the purpose being to make these locomotives very 
economical to operate. While it was realized that, even 
with efficient locomotives, the steam train operating cost 
might be larger it was thought possible that the saving 
in capital outlay might justify the slightly higher operat- 
ing expense. These modernized old locomotives have 
not been in service long enough, however, for definite 
conclusions to be reached. 


Transportation of Automobiles 


There was some discussion of a proposal to trans- 
port automobiles for passengers riding in trains, it be- 
ing the opinion that many people travel by automobile 
not primarily because of a desire to take a long motor 
trip, but rather because they need their automobile at 
destination. It was the consensus that experiments be- 
ing made along this line will be watched with interest 
by the members of the association. 


A Traffic Officer’s Study 
Of Aviation in Europe 


C. H. Mathews, Jr., assistant general traffic manager 
of the Pennsylvania, told the association of some of 
his observations on air transportation in Europe, which 
he recenjly visited with C. E. McCullough, general 
passenger agent, and an officer of the Curtiss Airplane 
Company—the three being a committee to draw up 
operating plans for the Transcontinental Air Trans- 
port which will begin service in conjunction with the 
Pennsylvania next spring. Mr. Mathews, who did not 
speak at great length, stated that he would summarize 
certain portions of the report prepared by himself and 
Major McCullough for the benefit of the record. 
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Some of Mr. Mathews’ observations follow: Air 
travel in Germany has multiplied 32% times since 
1920; 26% times in the Netherlands. The European 
lines are subsidized but some of them may not require 
subsidies within a few years. Rates vary from about 
3 per cent higher than rail to 92 per cent higher. There 
is no one basis for these rates. An air line beginning 
operations in America cannot consider European rates 
since no subsidy is offered here and such rates ought to 
be adequate at the outset, since later it will be easier 
to adjust them downward than upward. 


Ticket Offices and Airport Facilities 


European central booking offices (city ticket offices) 
have scales for weighing passengers and freight, but 
such service could as well be performed at airports 
obviating the necessity for equipment at every booking 
office. Some recommendations based on observation, fo1 
a well-conducted airport are: Concrete ground-level 
loading platforms with shelter, wheeled steps with two 
hand rails for boarding planes, rubber-tired carts for 
hand baggage and attractively uniformed personnel, dif- 
ferentiating between ground and flying personnel 


Type of Planes, Crews, Meals 


The psychological effect of a tri-motored plane on 
passengers seems to be favorable; hence it is to be pre- 
ferred. The crew should consist of a pilot and a me- 
chanic, one of them a radio operator. Some of the Eu- 
ropean air lines serve meals, but meal stops seem to be 
preferable to this practice, since they provide a respite 
and a chance to smoke (smoking not being permitted 
on planes because of its effect on those susceptible to 
air sickness); better meals can be provided on _ the 
ground; the saving in the weight of a steward and cul- 
inary apparatus permits a larger paying load on the 
plane 


Comfortable Cabin Interiors 

In the interior of planes best European experience 
seems to indicate the advisability of having comfortable, 
high-backed, light-weight chairs; flush toilets, washing 
facilities and drinking water (waste to be disinfected 
and retained on plane until it alights) ; careful attention 
to securing an attractive interior color scheme and ade- 
guate window arrangements; safety belts, cotton for 
ears and paper bags for air sickness (these latter seldom 
needed but possibly advisable). 


Rail and Air Co-operation in Germany 

There is no interchange or reciprocal traffic between 
European air and rail lines except in Germany where 
the State Railway Company honors to destination 
tickets of air passengers who may have to abandon 
flight because of a forced landing. In Germany also 
there is a considerable interchange of express and light 
package freight between the railway and air lines. 

In Europe the usual limit for free baggage is 30 Ib. 
with substantial charges for excess. In Germany air 
passengers may check heavy baggage by rail at the 
same rates for excess as those charged to railway pas- 
sengers. 


Advertising 


A sectional geographically correct map, showing 
route traversed, in leaflet form is an attractive form of 
advertising in use in Europe. The British lines make 
considerable use of newspaper advertising but this is not 
the case elsewhere. Baggage stickers, such as are applied 
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by foreign hotels and steamship lines, are in favor, as 
are also postcard pictures and cheap monogram stick- 
pins. Models of airplanes are used as window dis- 
plays. 

Motor coach service from city booking office to land- 
ing fields, and vice versa, is provided without added 
charge, except for a small fee exacted of persons who 
are airdrome visitors rather than airplane passengers. 


Airports 


The distance between the city booking office and 
the airport varies from 10 minutes in Berlin to 35 min- 
utes in London. 

Airdromes are owned either by the governments or 
the municipalities, air lines paying a fee for accom- 
modations. During the past summer Croydon field 
(London) was handling about 160 passengers daily 
and Tempelhof (Berlin) and Le Bourget (Paris) 
about the same number; Schiphol (Amsterdam) about 
75. The waiting room facilities at Croydon, Schiphol 
and Tempelhof are quite attractive, the last named 
having in addition an indoor restaurant accommodating 
300 persons and an outdoor restaurant with seats for 
1000. These restaurants, while producing revenue, also 
make for “air-mindedness” on the part of the public 
which patronizes them. 

It was noticed that where the door to the baggage 
compartment on planes was on the same side as the 
passenger entrance there was considerable confusion 
in loading and unloading. Having the baggage door on 
the side opposite the passenger entrance obviated this 
difficulty. 

Tickets are examined at the barrier before passen- 
vers board the planes and again at destination. Heavy 
standards connected by chains and perhaps some guards 
are required to keep back beyond danger onlookers who 
may be numerous. 


Control Towers 


Control towers are important. The control towers 
at the large European airports are in almost constant 
communication by radio, telephone or telegraph with 
their planes, interchanging weather and operating in- 
formation. 

It seems to be the consensus of aeronautical experts 
that from the standpoint of comfort and safety ap- 
proximately 100 m.p.h. should be the maximum speed 
of commercial planes. 


Training of Pilots 


European air personnel is of very high grade. The 
Dutch have an exceptionally thorough system for the 
training of transport pilots. After completing the re- 
quired ground training the applicant must serve at least 
a year as an assistant pilot, becoming efficient at “blind 
flying” with instruments as the only guide. Of those 
who complete this course only two or three out of 
ten are chosen as full fledged pilots. Salaries are based 
at about $4,000 per annum with additional flying pay, 
bringing average earnings up to about $7,000. Observa- 
tion of European practice leads to the conclusion that 
training in blind flying is advisable; also instruction 
leading to avoidance of unnecessary banking and in 
making easy take-offs and landings; flying at proper 
altitude to avoid rough air. 

The Dutch and Germans have made considerable 
progress in designing finished, attractive interiors. 
Colors are important for their psychological effect. Aisle 




























irpets and substantial wall and floor coverings are 
idvantageous. Hand straps over seats are useful. 
Woven silk rack small parcels are efficient and are 
f light weight set-in ceiling lights are not often used, 
ut seem ck ’ juipment Altimeters to show 
passengers how high the plane is flying are frequently 
provided b e wisdom of their provision seems 
loubtful. | t-aid kits, fire extinguishers and emer 
gency ex ippear worthy of consideration. Planes 
ver the English innel carry life preservers. 
Newer Europ planes are equipped with cabin 
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Air and Rail Rates Compared 
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From Berlin to Copenhagen, Paris and Zurich the air 
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Insurance 
\ll the important European air lines insure their pas 
ifthansa presents each passenger with 
olicy for $6,000 when he buys his ticket 
ind he can take out up to $42,000 at a premium of $3.96 


European air lines are interested in 
educating the pu to air travel The executives make 
before public groups and visits by school 
ren and other gro encouraged 


ips to airports are 


Henderson’s Address 


At the annu linner on September 25, Col. Paul 
ranscontinental Air Transport ad- 
He predicted that in ten years 
tt e€ as general as railroad travel is today. 
Moreover,” he said, “IT believe that at that time air 
I] handled almost exclusively by the 
oad companies They 
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over the management of transportation industries, for 
their experience in this line of business is such that they 
will make a success of this method of transportation 
where other companies might fail.” 

He complimented the Pennsylvania and the Santa Fe 
on their foresight in co-operating with aerial transport 
companies in the hauling of passengers. 


Night Flying Coming 


Colonel Henderson said that air transport companies 
rely on the railroads for carrying their passengers at 
night, but that in a short time this will not be neces 
sary. Night flying, he said, is still regarded as being a 
little unsafe. 

“Since we started carrying passengers two years ago,” 
he said, “we have had only two accidents. Both of 
these, however, occurred at night, and because of this 
we do not feel that we can yet assure our patrons of 
entire safety if we transport them at night. We wish to 
feel that when a patron purchases a ticket for aerial 
transportation he may do so with the utmost assurance 
that he will reach his destination safely. We do not 
feel that we can do this if we are obliged to carry him 
both day and night, but we believe that we can give com 
plete assurance within a very short time. When this 
time comes, a transcontinental journey will be made en 
tirely by airplane.” 

The speaker declared that his company now 
hesitancy in selling a patron a ticket for aerial 
portation, as day flying is regarded as being fully as sate 
as any other mode of travel. 


has no 


trans- 


Rapid Progress in Aviation 


Colonel Henderson called attention to the rapid pro 
gress now being made in aviation, and cited, as an ex- 
ample of this, the fact that his company intends to dis 
pose January 1, of the airplanes which it is now employ 
ing in carrying passengers. The advancement in air 
plane development, he said, is so rapid, that planes pur- 
chased last February are already being supplanted in 
the industry by superior craft’ By January 1, he de 
clared, our present ships will be virtually out of date, 
and will be replaced with the best available at that time. 
The company, he said, has just purchased 10 planes. 

In regard to the interest being evinced in aviation by 
leading business men of the country, Colonel Henderson 
said that millions have been invested in air transport in 
the last few months. He referred also to the great in 
crease in popular interest. Both the interest of capital 
ists and the public he attributed in large measure to 
Lindbergh’s successful flight across the Atlantic 


Other Improved Methods 
And Election of Officers 


Gerrit Fort, president of the Raymond & Whitcom) 
Company, presented the delegates with some informa 
tion on tourist agency business and advised them to con 
sider the railroads as all-round transportation con: 
panies, using any agency of transportation which the 
public desires. He expressed the opinion that public 
authority should grant preference to the ‘railroads 
among the applicants for certificates authorizing such 
service. 

E. L. Bevington, chairman of the Transcontinental 
Passenger Association, told of the work of the joint 
folder distributing bureau. There are now 58 western 
and 4 eastern carriers which utilize its services and 
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folders are distributed to 15,398 agents of 149 western 
carriers and to 9,564 agents of 58 eastern and southern 
carriers. The distribution reaches a total of 11,000,000 
folders per annum with a cost of operation of $3.42 per 
1000 folders. The present volume can be increased 
one-third without any increase in overhead expenses 


C. A. Cairns, passenger traffic manager of the Chicago 

& North Western, opened the discussion on refinements 
in train service. He stated that modern roller-bearing 
equipment had recently been placed in service on the 
North Western Limited and the Corn King Limited. 
Observation cars equipped with solariums fitted up with 
1s] } ; ! 


home-like furniture, soda untain and lounging tac 


ties, electric refrigeration, all had proved their worth; 


; 


while coach passengers were appreciative of improved 
seating arrangements provided for them 

C. H. Mathews, Jr., told of savings in the dining car 
lepartment of the Pennsylvania by improved purchas 
ng methods \ representative of the dining car dé 
partment and a representative of the purchasing de 
partment now buy supplies in the New York markets 
‘ > 


i or 3 a.m., insuring a good grade of produce and 


reasonable prices. The dining car schools also promote 


reater emocrency rm added 


G. J]. Charlton explained the advantages 


ids of joint advertising of excursion offerings in Chi 

9 nd St. Louis territory, resulting in adequate pub 
with a saving of as much as 50 per cent in the 

st of lvertising Some speakers suggested the ex 

vertisinge To other services 
Election of Officers 

|. D. Rahnet perc ral passenger agent, Florida East 
Coast, was elected president of the association for the 
ensuing year. H. H. Melanson, general passenger 


. } } lates . ] ta 
trafic manager of the Canadian National, was elected 


vice-president and W. C. Hope, passenger trafhe man 
ye! of the Central of Ne \ Te rsey, Was Tre-eit cted secre 
tary [Two new committees were appoints ad one on 
he highway motor coach and another on aviation. H 

ritch, passenger traft manager! f the Boston & 


Maine, was appointed chairman of the tormer and ( 
[athews, Ir., assistant general traffic manager ot 
es ennsvlivatl ia. ch iif im of the latte 


| side | Vi Alle VIC resident of 

Island, was esented th a gavel made of 

on he fol ving sources the old Le Claire 

lous lavenpr tv M Allen begaz 
S | Cel nber from the first bridge ove 
Mississippi at Rock Island; a walnut picture fram 

le from a log from the original block house on Roc! 
Island (1816); cherry w 1 from Rock Island Rail 
h of 1884: wood from the office of the Daven 


Ia.. station and from the drawer of Mr Allen’s 
lesk in Chicago in 1898 when he first became an officer 


» , 
r tne Re CK Island 


Co-operative Merchandising of 
Railway Passenger Service 


[he address of J. D. Rahner, the incoming president 

the association, follows in abstract: 

Certain industries are beginning to learn that internal 
competition within the industry is by no means as seri 
ous as the encroachment of other industries, the com 
petition of industry with industry, which for want of a 
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better term has been characterized “new competition.” 
Change is an inevitable law of progress. 

If the new proves substantial, more than a passing 
public fancy, and finds a permanent place in the eco 
nomic structure, the old must gradually give way or 
rapidly adjust itself to meet the new demands. 


Industries Change Their Products or Disappear 

Business provides many interesting, even dramatic 
examples of the sweeping changes in industry which 
progress and modern inventions have brought about. 
rhe old-time buggy is a thing of the past, livery stables 
have become garages, blacksmiths have become me 
chanics, hands which once fashioned harness now mak« 
traveling bags, electric refrigeration is crowding the ice 
man, stove factories are producing radiators. And so 
the change goes on 
industries have fallen by the wayside hopelessly obso 
lete, others have successfully adapted themselves to 
modern conditions, while a multitude of new industries 
have been born on the tide of new inventions. Railway 
transportation has by no means been entirely immune 
Although it would seem to be 
highly reasonable to expect our railways to retain theit 


Progress sets a rapid pace, some 


from these influences. 


place as the basic and indispensable mode of transporta 
tion for many years to come, we are all aware 


tain de velopments threaten profitable operation and the 


‘ 


tnat cer 


naintenance of present standards of efficiency 


The Battle Not Between Concerns, 
But Entire Industries 
Momentous struggles are taking place on the business 
battle front for a share of the public purchasing power, 
oil gaining ground on coal, radios in conflict with 
phonographs, cement, steel and wood fighting for a 
Will Mrs. Smith put het 
money im the savings bank for a vacation or spend it 
for clothes or jewelry ? Will the Jones family build a 


place in the construction field 


comfortable cottage or invest in an expensive car and 
continue to live in a cramped apartment? The contest 
for the nation’s dollars becomes more and more compli 
cated 

Are we, as an industry, an exception?’ 
period, before the advent of motor vehicles, railway 


For a long 


transportation was supreme in its field, but with the 


march of progress we, too, have been drawn into the 


maelstrom. The biggest problem which confronts us 
today is not our internal competition of one railway 
line with another. Our common adversary as an in 
dustry is the motor vehicle I do not need to quote 
facts and figures. We all know how formidable this 
com,<tition has become and how it is affecting our 
revenut In addition to the motor vehicle there are 
her factors at worl Steamship line re increasing 
ir activities and improving the servic The oo the 
ide of luxuries of modern life are clamoring fort 
the dollars which might otherwise flow through-out 
ticket office windows. Our competition today is great 
han during any past period, but the new competition 1s 
between railway transportation and other industries, not 


between railway and railway 
Other Industries Co-operate to Sell 


It may be promt ible for us to consider for a moment 
the ways in which other lines of business are meeting 
this industrial strife. In the first place consolidations 
have been encouraged resulting in the foundation of 
gigantic business mergers, and the development of a 
host of sectional and national trade associations of 
varying character. A co-operative consciousness has 
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been developed within certain industries, not only as a 
defensive measure, but also looking toward expansion. 
Economically we are entering an association age of busi- 
ness, characterized by greater co-operation within the 
industries as opposed to individualistic competition. 
The activities of such associations cover many phases 
of their respective lines of business, quality standards, 
production methods, price making, accounting, co-opera- 
tive marketing and advertising. 


More Complete Application of Trade 
Association Idea Urged 


As in the case of other industries, the answer to our 
problem would seem to be a closer co-operation within, 
and a more complete application of the trade association 
idea. In this respect we can take a tip from big busi- 
ness. True it is that the railway industry has its sec- 
tional and national associations which are of inestimable 
value, but there are still certain phases of passenger 
traffic operation, of increasing importance in a com- 
petitive situation, which are as yet imperfectly covered. 
[ have particular reference to those phases of the pas- 
senger traffic business which bring us into direct con- 
tact with the public—the merchandising, selling and ad- 
vertising of our transportation service. 


Joint Effort in Advertising and Merchandising 

[he relative importance of these factors-has recently 
undergone a complete change. While the railways were 
practically supreme in their field, there was little need 
of aggressiveness in selling and advertising. 1t was up 
to the public either to use the train or resort to the im- 
measurably slow mode of travel by horse and carriage. 
With the advent of the “New Competition” we are 
confronted with the immediate necessity, as an industry, 
of keeping our service prominently before the public, 
aggressively selling transportation rather than providing 
our service as a passive accommodation to be used or 
not as the public might feel so inclined. 

In the realm of public relations a great deal has been 
accomplished by our centralized public relation bureaus. 
Public opinion in regard to the railways has been de- 
cidedly changed for the better and there is a wholesome 
understanding of railway problems, but I believe that 
we are apt to overestimate its effect upon individual ac- 
tion. The public does not make its purchases with an 
economic consciousness. Mr. Jones does not go to the 
railway ticket office rather than the bus station moved 
by a deep consciousness that by patronizing the railways 
he is aiding in maintaining an essential industry. Al- 
though the public may have a better understanding of 
the railways as an industry, this knowledge does not 
have a great deal of influence on their action when they 
come to buy transportation, their choice is swayed by 
more immediate, selfish motives. 


Education of Public Helps in Regulation, 
But Not in Traffic 


By this I do not mean that the education of the pub- 

is not beneficial to our industry; it is absolutely es- 
sential and doubtless ultimately results in more favor- 
its immediate effect upon traffic 
volume is negligible. The merchandising and sale of 
transportation are closely allied. The inter-dependent 
haracter of our industry calls for greater co-operation 
in these particulars than any other. As an example of 
our weakness in this respect (quoting from the Rail- 
way Age): a short time ago, a man, not very familiar 
with railroads, went into a ticket office to buy about 
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$300 worth of transportation. He found that the gen- 
eral information bureau had been discontinued and to 
plan his trip he had to go from office to office and, when 
he had completed his itinerary, he still had an uneasy 
feeling that perhaps he had been routed the long way 
round or over some road not making a specialty of de 
luxe travel. He finally bought his tickets but not with- 
out a feeling of dissatisfaction. The merchandising and 
selling of transportation is a co-operative problem in 
which all lines are now, more than ever, concurrently 
involved. If we are to stem the tide of motor vehicle 
competition, European travel and the innumerable lines 
which are competing with us for the public dollar, our 
service must be sold as attractively, conveniently, pleas- 
ingly and aggressively as the products and service of 
our competitors. Improved merchandising and sales- 
manship of transportation can only be achieved by 
greater cooperation within the industry. 


Millions for European Travel 


Trans-oceanic, cruising and coastwise steamship serv- 
ice is competition that is real and growing more formi- 
dable each year. It is estimated that Americans are 
spending a total of over $617,000,000.00 annually for 
trips to foreign countries. Although European travel 
may represent a potential volume of traffic over certain 
lines to and from the coasts, this enormous travel ex- 
penditure abroad is a real drain on the travel finances 
of America. A larger percentage of those who con- 
tribute to this economically profitless investment in other 
lands, know iittle or nothing of their own United States. 


Growth of Travel Bureaus Shows Need 
of Co-operative Merchandising 


Within the past decade the technique of selling plea- 
sure travel has undergone a striking transformation. 
Numerous agencies and travel bureaus have developed, 
which specialize in selling travel for pleasure. They 
represent the middle men of the travel industry, who 
compensate themselves liberally by exacting a commis- 
sion from the purchaser for their services. They main- 
tain chains of luxurious offices in prominent locations. 
They are travel department stores in which the patron 
enjoys the services and advice of travel experts. Why 
have they developed? Because they fill the need for uni- 
fied co-operative marketing in the travel industry. They 
exist and continue to prosper because they sell travel 
more conveniently, intelligently and attractively than the 
railway lines themselves. 


The Example of the British Railways 


Many trade associations have successfully carried on 
co-operative advertising campaigns in order to more ef- 
fectively keep their industry, or the products of their 
industry, before the public. In competing for passenger 
business we have a joint problem as well as an indi- 
vidual one. The British railways, realizing the need 
for greater co-operation, have recently undertaken a co- 
operative advertising campaign with a view to selling 
railway service in general to the public, emphasizing 
low rates, the advantages and pleasures of travel, and 
the superfor qualities of a railway journey as compared 
with other modes of transportation. 

As an industry we are in competition with a multi- 
tude of common rivals that aggressively solicit the nim- 
ble pleasure-producing dollar. Co-operative advertising 
of our railways as an industry would seem to be the 
most logical and economical means of stemming the tide 
of decreasing revenues, 
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Pere Marquette Installs Cen- 
tralized Control Signal 





Train movements directed by signal indication, 
and passing-track switches power-operated, 
on 20 miles of single track 
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¢ Operation of a Smail Lever, the Controller Controls the Operation of 


4 \ HE Pere Marquette has recently completed an in- 
stallation of the Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany’s centralized-control signal system between 

Mt. Morris, Mich., and Bridgeport, a 20-mile section of 
single track between two sections of double track. All 
train movements are directed by signal indication with- 
out written train orders, or rights to any train by direc- 
tion or class. The signals, and also the power switch 
machines for the passing tracks, are controlled by a train 
controller located in the office at McGrew yard at 
North Flint. No operators are required at intermedi- 
ate stations. Coincident with the installation of the 
centralized-control system, the three passing tracks were 
lengthened and the complete changes resulted in a de- 
cided improvement in train operation by eliminating 
train stops and reducing delays on the road, while the 
spacing between trains has been reduced safely so that 
track capacity is increased. 

The line traverses a rolling country with a maximum 
grade of 0.3 per cent. From Mt. Morris two tracks ex 
tend four miles south to Flint, while from Bridgeport 
the line is double track for 6.3 miles to Saginaw. Plans 
had been prepared for a second track between Mt. Mor- 
ris and Bridgeport, which was estimated to cost about 
$750,000 for the 20 miles. About this time the cen- 
tralized-control system was developed, and it was de- 
cided to install it rather than to build a second track. It 
is anticipated that this new system will increase the 
track capacity sufficiently to meet the requirements for 
several years, at a cost of about $160,000 for the track 
changes and signaling system. Also the signal equip- 
ment will be available without much change for use on 
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Switches and Signals Miles Away 


the second track, when necessity requires further ca 
pacity. 
Traffic Heavy at Certain Periods 

This section of the Pere Marquette has become one 
of the busiest pieces of single track on the system, be- 
cause trains from five different directions must use 1t 
Referring to a map of the railway, it may be seen that 
traffic from Port Huron, Bay City, Ludington, and 
Grand Rapids converges at Saginaw for movement over 
this section of single track from Bridgeport to Mt. 
Morris. Northbound, traffic comes from Toledo, De- 
troit and Flint, from two to four solid trains of aut 
mobiles being handled north out of Flint on week days 
for west and northwest connections via Saginaw. 
Other automobile trains run from Flint to Ludington 
and to Port Huron, 

Coal from Ohio, Kentucky, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia is received by the Pere Marquette from con- 
nections at Toledo, and is handled through to north 
Michigan and to Ludington, to be ferried across to 
Wisconsin for western connections. In addition, sev- 
eral merchandise trains are operated out of Detroit and 
Toledo for Saginaw. 

This traffic must all be handled over the section of 
single track from Mt. Morris to Bridgeport. Although 
it fluctuates considerably, it averages about 14 trains 
each way daily, of which 3 are passenger and 9 ar 
freight trains. The operating difficulties were not oc- 
casioned by the number of trains in the 24 hours, but 
rather by the fact that the majority of the traffic must 
be handied over this section at night, especially from 
about 6 p. m. to | a. m. 



































pulled from the automobile plants 
after 5 p.m. and must be moved out promptly to make 


ries of merchandise are also so ar 


mect S ey ve 
inged that this traffic must be moved over this section 
f the line during the early part of the night. Coal and 
er traffic must also be kept moving without delay. 
1eETé e, the big problem in connection with the oper 
ition of the line lint to Saginaw is to handle a 
ea { in 1OvV I j short pe riod 
Previous Method of Operation 
Prior to the installation of the centralized-control sig 
il system, train operation was directed by time table, 
cle inual block. Southbound trains 
vere supe 1 ection No train was permitted to 
follow a pass« iin in the same block, but a freight 
in was pern llow another freight train “un 
er caution” aft he expiration of 10 muin., except 
vhere special rules governed Freight trains were re 
quire ear a passenger train at least 10 min. Form 
19 orders were used in this territory except fot 
rew Ss called for Form * he orders 





Plan of the Layout Between Flint and Saginaw, Showing the Signals and the Main-Line Switches Which Are 
Under the 


Power Operatior 


é M 31, 1927, a ical 24-hou 

‘ ince rrevious method of operation, showe 
SSk s eacl way addition to Ill 

: tra ind 13 freight trains soutl 
\) / meets were I de } M 

M ag t Birch Run, 2 at Blacl 
££ \p x tely 47 | 1Y lers 
25 I ers issued to trains this 

4 . t Tir \ + { 

. rok ane “ ' 

( tior 

Vv neet oin 1 the 

pom { S nee ca 

minimum delays With th 

pu é issing tracks have been lengthened 
Che one at Bircl in, in the center of the territory, 1s 
8 700 g he sidings at Clio and Blackmar 
c 00 ft. long These passing tracks are laid with 
90-II iil on good ties and are well ballasted with 
rravel The N 12 turnouts were replaced by No 15 
turnouts to | m faster speeds in movements to or 
from sidit gs Asa part of the new control system, all 


equipped with 


es are 


power ma 
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chines controlled from a central point. One purpose of 
the long sidings is to permit a train to pull into a siding 
at fairly good speed without being required to slow 
down. Another advantage is that, especially with short 
trains, it is practicable to make meets without either 
train stopping. 

In addition to the centralized-contro] signal system 
for the single track, automatic-block signals were in- 
stalled on the sections of double track so that all tram 
movements from Flint to Saginaw can now be directed 
by signal indication without written train orders, excep 
in emergency. 


New System Controlled from One Point 


With the new system, one man, known as the train 
controller, controls the switches, as weil as the signals 
at each end of the sidings which are used to direct tli 
train movements. Operators are retained at Hoy to 
operate the interlocking at the crossing of the Michigan 
Central, although those at several other points were 
dispensed with. The new line-up of employees at these 
stations is as shown in the table. The use of the 


cen 








Equipp-d 


Control of the Centralized Station at McGrew Yard 





tralized-signal system permitted a redu 
graph operators 
Employees Employees Reduction 
at Stations t Stat 
Under Previous vit Employees 
Meth { a 
Operat Stat . 
McGrew Jet Shifts Shifts 
Mt. M Shift Agent 
S . Agent 
I R 2 Shitts \Z 
i : None Nor 
Sh ™ g 
R < 


How the Machine Is Operated 


[he train controller and the control machine are lo 


ted in the yard office at McGrew, north of Flint 
\cross the top of the control machine is a miniature 
rack model of the territory, with track mdicators which 


show the location of any train occupying the track cir- 
uit, including any main-line switch of a passing track. 
lhe switch levers are in a horizontal row, each directly 
below the switch on the track mode] which it controls 
The switch levers are provided with repeater lights, 
which indicate the actual position of the switch to show 
that it has followed the movement of the lever. 

The signal levers are located in a horizontal row be- 
low the switch levers. Only one signal lever is required 
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to control a group of signals at one end of a passing 
track. The normal position of the signal lever is on 
center, which holds all signals at that particular location 
at “stop.” The movement of the lever to the right 
governs the clearing of the signals for traffic in the 
corresponding direction, and its movement to the left 
clears the signals in the same group for traffic in the 
Whether the signal is to be dis- 
movement 
switch, 


opposite direction. 
played for the main track or for a siding 
depends entirely on the position of the track 

Following standard interlocking practice, the signal 
lever in the control machine mechanically interlocks 
the switch lever, thus requiring the controller to return 
nal lever to normal before he can reverse a 
switch. This simply acts as a reminder that the signal 
is clear before attempting to change the Pp sition of a 


the si 


re 
~ 


switch. 

\ small button near the bottom of the board, when 
set by the controller, gives an audible indication the 
instant a train enters the track circuit corresponding to 
the end of the siding under which this button is placed. 
This audible indication is in addition to the light indi 
cation received on the track diagram. Its use is to call 
the controller’s attention to the arrival of a train at a 
certain point if he should be busy with other work, and 
it may be cut out at will. 

For the operation of the centralized system, only two 
wires extend from the controller’s machine at McGrew 
vard to Hoyt ‘hese wires are No. 8 hard-drawn cop 
per with weatherproof insulation, and are carried as 


pen wires on the existing telegraph pole line. These 





A Dual-Control Switch Machine with Selector Lever, at 
North End of Clio 


wires carry the code impulses corresponding to the con 
trol sent out, or the indications brought in. In other 
words, only two wires are required to clear or set the 
signals at stop, to operate the switches, to light the indi- 
cators on the track model, to light the repeater lights 
on the switch levers, and to provide an automatic “OS” 
record of each train movement over each end of each 
siding 

The automatic block signaling between sidings is the 
\.P.B. type and is distinct from the centralized-control 
system. The customary line control wires used for the 
\.P.B. system are, of course, required. 

An automatic train graph is an important adjunct to 
the control board and is built into the control machine 
where the controller can conveniently make notations on 
the graph sheet. The automatic graph records the pass 
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ing of each train over a track circuit located at each 
end of every passing track. Thus the dispatcner has 
before him an automatically-made record of every train 
movement in the territory controlled. This g'ves him 
information as to whether a train is losing time, running 
on time, or making up lost time, because the autornat'c 





The Automatic Train Graph Chart Operates Undcr a Rz- 
movable Glass Plate on the Desk Below the Levers 
“oa” 


train is itself on the graph as it 


each siding. 


pre ceeds past 


Roadside Control Features of System 


At each end of each passing track is located apparatus 
for receiving and sending the code impulses. When a 
code is sent out by the equipment in the controller’s of 
fice, the proper selector at the wayside location is op 
erated, resulting in the desired operation of the signal 
or switch, 

When the movement of a 
locked, a contact is closed which controls the operanon 
of a code-sending device that sends a proper code to the 
controller’s office to pick up a selector tha in turn 


in the light on the control board to be 


switch is complete and 


causes the bulb 
illuminated, thus indicating to the controller ihat the 
switch has completed the movement and is locked. 

When a train occupies the track circuit on the main 
line at a switch, a track relay is de-energized, which 
causes a code to be sent to the controller’s office, which 
operates a certain selector, and results in the indication 
light for that switch in the track model being illum 
inated, the graphic train chart mechanism is also ope 
ated to indicate the location of the train. 

The three signals at a switch are all controlled by one 
lever in the controller’s machine. The signal for a 
movement off the siding and the main-line signal in the 
same direction are controlled selectively, depending on 
the position of the switch. 

The signals are semi-automatic, i.e., 


the contro] is 
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carried through the track relay in such a way that a 
train will hold a protection signal at danger, regardless 
of the position of the lever in the controller’s machine. 
These signals are also connected into the automatic sig- 
nal controls, so that permissive indications are given 
for follow-up movements, and absolute indications are 
given for head-on protection. 

The signals are approach-lighted from head-block to 
head-block under the control of the controller, when he 
completes his line-up of a movement over the section 
between two sidings. Electric locking is provided the 
same as in a modern interlocking plant. Detector lock- 
ing prevents the movement of a switch under a train, 
regardless of the movement of the lever in the con- 
troller’s machine. Approach locking prevents the move- 
ment of a switch after a train has passed a distant sig- 
nal approaching a switch. However, the controller is 
free to change the indication of the signal from “pro- 
ceed” to “stop” at any time. After the train has 
stopped, subsequent to passing a distant signal, a mem- 
ber of the train crew can communicate with the con- 
troller by a telephone located at each siding. The con- 
troller may inform him that his train is to go into the 
passing track. The brakeman then inserts his switch 
key in a release, which releases the approach locking 
and permits the controller to operate the switch. A 
telephone is provided near each switch to facilitate com- 
munication with the controller when any crew desires 
to make an unusual movement or in case of trouble. 

Where local switching is to be done frequently, the 
use of a power switch machine under the control of the 
controller may cause delay. Therefore, at such loca- 
tions, a selector lever is provided, by means of which 
the power machine can be cut out and the switch oper- 
ated manually. Permission for such operation is se- 
cured by the conductor from the controller, who fixes a 
certain time when the switch must be returned to his 
control. 

The a-c. floating power supply system is used for the 
operation of the signals and switches and also for the 
control system. The line feed is 110-volts alternating 
current, carried on two No. 8 hard-drawn copper wires 
with weatherproof insulation placed on the two pins on 
the field side of a new 10-pin crossarm which was added 
to the existing pole line. Power is purchased at six 
different points between Flint and Bridgeport, which re- 
duces the length of the feed sections to a maximum of 
four miles. 

The code circuit is entirely separate electrically from 
all other circuits. The code transmitter at switch loca- 
tions is operated from the large battery but the coded 
current transmitted back to the controller’s office for 
indications is taken from a set of 5 cells of 15-a.h. ca- 
pacity which are provided for this purpose so as to keep 
the code circuit entirely separate. 

Insulated wires are connected to the 110-volt line, 
and run through the made-up cable to lightning ar- 
resters and to Union rectifiers for charging the batteries. 
At each switch location, there are two sets of main bat- 
teries, one set of 5 cells and one set of 7 cells. Part 
of the signals and control features operate off of each 
set, and the combined set of 13 cells is used to operate 
the switch machine. The batteries are Exide Type- 
KXHS, 75-a.h. capacity. Union Type-M, low-voltage 
movements are used, which will operate a switch in 
about 7 sec. 

One cell 
circuit and is charged by a Union rectifier. 


of storage battery is used on each track 
The track 


is bonded with Lunco stranded bonds, using %-in. chan- 
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nel pins. The track wires are No. 9 solid-copper in- 
sulated and are run in redwood trunking. Underground 
parkway cable is used between the case and the signals 
or switch machines. This cable has a lead covering, 
two wraps of steel tape and a covering of jute. Oko- 
nite insulated wire was used throughout, while the park- 
way cable came from the Hazard company. 


Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C 

EVENUE freight car loading during the week 

ended September 22 amounted to 1,143,214 cars, 

an increase as compared with the preceeding week 
of 4,902 cars and of 16,812 cars as compared with the 
corresponding week of last year. Larger loadings of 
livestock, coke, ore and miscellaneous freight brought 
up the total, despite smaller loadings of grain, coal, 
forest products and less-than-carload merchandise than a 
year ago. Loading in the Pocahontas and Southern dis- 
tricts only showed a decrease as compared with last year. 
The summary, as compiled by the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Association, follows 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 





Week ended Saturday, September 22, 1928 
Districts 1928 1927 192¢ 
Eastern 254,991 242,664 263,012 
Allegheny 225,688 220,809 9,039 
Pocahontas 58,315 64,732 63,048 
Southern 149,344 167,561 164,557 
Northwestern 184,198 177.384 180,79 
Central Westerr 174,362 165,70¢ 171,331 
Southwestern 96,316 87 54 93,630 
Total Western Dists 454,876 430,63¢ 445,751 
Total Ali Roads 1,143,214 1,126,402 1,175,407 
Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products 60,217 60.279 49.449 
Live Stock 36,798 32,599 39,773 
Coal 180,955 184,074 211,299 
Coke 10,184 9.583 12,334 
Forest Products 64,576 69,048 69,894 
Ore 64,360 $4,320 74,263 
a © 266,157 269,036 269,485 
Miscellaneous 459,967 447,543 448,910 
September 22 1,143,21 1,126,402 1,175,407 
September 15 1,138,312 1,127,643 1,179,259 
September 8 991,042 989,799 1,024,998 
September 1 1,116,948 1,117,360 1,143,448 
August 25 1,080,840 1,109,341 1,128,56: 

Cumulative total, 38 wecks 37,020,361 38,045,851 38,392,581 


The freight car surplus during the period ended Sep- 
tember 15 averaged 173,724, as compared with 188,795 
cars on September 8. The total included 91,922 box 
cars, 46,405 coal cars, 15,841 stock cars and 10,588 re- 
frigerator cars 

* * * 








A D. L. & W. Freight Train East of Boonton, N. J. 

















Traveling Engineers Elect Officers 


Closing session of Chicago convention featured by 
report on internal combustion engines 


T the closing session of the Traveling Engineers’ 

Association convention, held at the Hotel Sher- 

man, Chicago, September 25 to 28, inclusive, a 
report of the earlier sessions of which appeared in the 
Railway Age of September 29, the following new offi- 
cers were elected: President, James Fahey, traveling 
engineer, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. ; first vice-president, Ralph Hammond, road 
foreman of engines, New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, Providence, R. I.; second vice-president, R. A. 
Phair, division master mechanic, Canadian National, 
Montreal ; third vice-president, H. B. Kelly, general road 
foreman of engines, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, McKees 
Rocks, Pa.; fourth vice-president, J. M. Nicholson, fuel 
conservation engineer, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
Topeka, Kan., and fifth vice-president, A. T. Pfeiffer, 
road foreman of engines, New York Central, Syracuse, 
N. Y. David Meadows, assistant master mechanic, 
Michigan Central, St. Thomas, Ont., was continued as 
treasurer and W. O. Thompson, equipment assistant, 
New York Central, Buffalo, N. Y., as secretary. 

Papers or reports to which reference was not made 
in last week’s issue were presented on the following sub- 
jects: Internal combustion engines; handling locomo- 
tives in extended service, and History of the Traveling 
Engineers’ Association. The latter was a paper pre- 
sented by W. O. Thompson, secretary of the association. 


Internal Combustion Engines 


In the report on internal combustion engines the com- 
mittee outlined the development of gas and oil engines 
for use as railway motive power, devoting considerable 
space to the working features of the different types of 
internal combustion engines. A description of the 
Beardmore engine in use on the Canadian National was 
included in the report in considerable detail. Brief de- 
scriptions were also included of the Ingersoll-Rand 
Diesel-electric locomotive power plant; the Ingersoll- 
Rand battery locomotive, the Kitson-Still Diesel-steam 
locomotive, and the Diesel-Hildebrandt type of combined 
steam and oil locomotive. Reference was also made to 
the Diesel locomotives with electric and magnetic gear 
transmissions in service on the Russian State Railways. 

In discussing the Beardmore oil engines in service in 
the oil-electric cars of the Canadian National, the com- 
mittee included considerable data showing the operating 
results which have been obtained with these cars.* 

The report summarized the results in the following 
paragraphs : 

“Those cars already have a record of over 1,000,000 
miles in local passenger service, and have shown an 
availability for service of over 90 per cent. The capacity 
of the latter type; that is, the six-cylinder cars, was 
strikingly illustrated during a recent power failure in the 
electrified Mount Royal Tunnel at Montreal. This is a 
six-mile electrified division, 3.1 miles of which are a 
tunnel, which has a continuous grade of 0.6 per cent. 
Che train enters on this grade right at the station, so 


* These data appeared in an article entitled “Oil-Electric Motive Power 
on the Canadian National,” in the June 9, 1928, issue of the Xatiway Age, 
page 1319. 
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that a run could not be taken for the grade. Steam 
power cannot be used in the tunnel through which heavy 
suburban traffic is carried. One of our six-cylinder 
Diesel cars was pressed into service and for a period of 
ten hours carried on the schedule without delay, handling 
two standard coaches on the 0.6 per cent grade and four 
standard coaches on the level. 

“The performance and serviceability of this type of 
power has been such that the Canadian National Lines 
at the present time have in the course of construction a 
heavy type Westinghouse-Beardmore locomotive of ap- 
proximately 320 tons and a tractive force of 125,000 Ib. 
Development work is also being carried out on a switch 
engine equipped with the Westinghouse-Beardmore en- 
gine of approximately 40,000 Ib. tractive force. This 
latter development might safely be taken as evidence that 
most satisfactory results have been realized in the three 
years’ experience with the internal combustion engine of 
the oil-electric type.” 

Concerning the Ingersoll-Rand locomotives, the report 
stated that “the Ingersoll-Rand Company has taken a 
very active part in the development of the internal com- 
bustion engine in its application to rail service and at the 
present time has fourteen 60-ton locomotives in service 
and three 100-ton units. Those engines are chiefly of the 
switching type and, on account of being confined to this 
service, it does not appear as if there were as much 
operating data available as would be the case if those 
cars were operated in branch or main line service. 

“Reports from different roads using these units are 
united in agreeing that the cars are giving desirable serv- 
ice in the work for which they were designed. They 
show a decided economy in fuel and an availability for 
service, proving that they are quite capable of continuous 
yard service and showing an availability for service from 
70.6 per cent to 91 per cent.” 


Kitson-Still Locomotive 


An abstract of the portions of the report dealing with 
the Kitson-Still, Diesel-Hildebrand, and Russian loco- 
motives follows. 

The Kitson-Still locomotive is a combination of an 
oil engine with a steam engine; the steam is generated in 
a separate boiler by the waste heat of the oil engine and 
is expanded in the oil engine cylinder on the opposite 
side of the piston. The boiler is placed in communica- 
tion with the water jacket of the engine cylinder and 
thus both the cylinder jacket heat and the exhaust gas 
heat are used for generation of steam. 

This engine, in addition to its low fuel consumption, 
offers a very good combination for train starting; steam 
being an ideal power for this purpose. Of course, if the 
engine has not been run before starting, it becomes nec- 
essary to heat the boiler with an especially provided oil 
burner in order to generate steam for starting. In so 
doing, the cylinders are warmed up, ignition is facilitated 
and starting on oil is rendered more easy. 

The presence of a boiler on an oil engine locomotive 
should prove to be of great value, as it offers a larger 
amount of stored and available energy; especially with 
the oil burner in operation, which can be utilized on 
heavy grades, also in emergency, even though at a sacri- 





Furthermore, steam from the 
red to heat passenger trains. 

engine is of the four-cycle type and 
driving a four-crankshaft 


underneath the boiler and geared to a jack-shaft 


conomy 


, ' 
eht horizonta cvlinders, 


Che boiler »f the locomotive type with a modified fire 

x Che « cylinder ends are those of the oil 
engine; the inside ends are those of the steam engine 
rhe cylinders are 13% in. in diameter by 15 in. stroke 


\t 450 1 | which corresponds to a locomotive speed 
hour, the crankshaft horsepower was 
about 800 b.hp. on internal combustion sides, and about 
1,000 b.hp. on both combustion and steam sides. Rail 
it this speed is 7,000 Ib. Starting takes 
steam on the inside surface of 
all eight pistor The starting tractive force is 24,500 
Ib., at boiler pressure of 200 Ib. per sq. in 

Che estimated weight of the locomotive is 156,000 Ib., 
which is 157 Ib. per b.hp. at maximum speed. The wheel 
arrangement is 2-6-2; the weight on drivers, 114,240 
lb., the adhesion factor being 4.5 


» il 


mies pe! 


ot 15 | 


tractive efiort 


place by the ition of 


The Diesel-Hildebrand Locomotive 


4 
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\s an indication of the lively interest being taken in 
the Diesel engine throughout the power world, there has 
I still another innovation of the Diesel steam loco 
motive introduced, known as the Diesel-Hildebrand, in 
which the author proposes to improve the steam locomo 
tive with its direct drive by changing its working cylin 
so that they may be used either as a Diesel or a 

simultaneously as a Diesel steam engine 
while 


eeT) 


ders 


steam engine or 


With this locomotive, steam would be used only 
starting, at which time the D.-H. locomotive will have 
the same powerful starting ability as the existing stean 


locomotive of the present 
When running at a normal speed and under average 
load, Diesel power only will be utilized. While using 
y, the locomotive will operate at a ther 
)f approximately 33 per cent and with a 
mechanical efficiency of 84 per cent, as the axles are 
Che engine will be of the double-acting 
While climbing steep grades the 
will use Diesel plus steam power; 
d in addition to Diesel power, the steam 
will be admitted into the cylinders after the combustion 
of fuel is substantially completed and after the gases are 
expended to a pressure about equal the steam pressure; 
of steam into power cylinders will begin 
That is, 


Diesel power 


mal efhciency 


directly drivet 
two-cylinder 


D.-H 


when steam is ust 


Type 


loc eal 


tive 


the admission 


when the load begins to exceed the average. 

when normal Diesel rating of the engine is reached and 
tends to overstep, the steam will then carry the load 
above that which can be carried by the Diesel power. 


Thus the Diesel power will be used to the fullest extent 


ind cut-off of steam will be adjusted to carry the over- 


load 

he operation of the locomotive by the enginemen 
should not be complicated ‘he whole control is being 
iccomplished by the two levers; one will operate the re- 
versing gear in the usual manner; the other lever when 
moved into the starting position will permit steam to 
enter the cylinders While this lever is held in the 
tarting position, no fuel oil will be delivered to the 
vorking cy When the control lever is moved 
nto the first notch (1. e. when the Diesel engine begins 

fire steam is turned off and a small amount of fuel 


oil will be delivered to the cylinders and will increase the 
til the maximum Diesel rating is reached. 
ngement the enginemen can use steam only 
ing and when the fuel supply is reached, 
the normal Diesel rating. The 
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during the start 


which corre 
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D.-H. locomotive will not operate by steam alone, its 
boiler not having sufficient capacity. 


Long Run Test of Russian Diesel Locomotives 


Two Diesel locomotives of the same proportions were 
built in Germany for the Russian State Railways; one 
was being equipped with the electric drive, while the 
other was equipped with the gear transmission and mag- 
netic clutch. After those locomotives had been in serv- 
ice about four months, operating over a 331-mile division 
in freight service, it was decided to make a long distance 
test between Moscow and Baku, a distance of three 
thousand miles, in order to test the reliability of the loco- 
motive in heavy continuous service; also to try out the 
result of various alterations made in the locomotive after 
preliminary tests had been made in Germany. The two 
locomotives were run with regular freight rating, simul- 
taneously ; that is, one train following the other, two to 
eight hours apart, so that both engines were subject to 
the same temperature and climatic conditions. 

Engine No. 2 with electric transmission made a total 
of 3,306 thousand gross ton-miles and consumed 43,150 
lb. of oil, or an average of 13.05 Ib. of oil per thousand 
gross-ton miles. 

Locomotive No. 3, with magnetic gear transmission, 
over the same distance and under approximately same 
weather conditions, made 3,455 thousand gross ton-miles 
and consumed 40,780 Ib. of oil, or an average of 11.81 
lb. per thousand gross ton-miles, representing a saving of 
9.5 per cent in favor of the locomotive with the gear 
transmission. 

This shows a decided fuel economy in favor of the 
gear transmission, but it is only the test of time that 
will determine whether the gear transmission will stand 
up to the severe strain to which it will be subject in heavy 
type locomotives. If a satisfactory gear transmission 
can be developed, it will be a decided economic advantage 
to the Diesel locomotive as applied to rail service. 

As fuel economy is the watchword of the day, it is 
safe to say that the Diesel locomotive, on account of its 
high thermal and mechanical efficiency, is due to take a 
large part in the economic field of the future 

The report was signed by R. A. Phair, Chairman, 
C. N., E. R. Boa, N. Y. C., J. E. Bjorkholm, C. M. St. 
P. & P., R. Hammond, N. Y., N. H. & H., W. A. 
Pownall, Wabash, and Mark Purcell, N. P 


Handling Locomotives in 
Extended Service 
The committee which reported on the best methods for 
successfully handling locomotives in service based its 
report on replies to a questionnaire which was designed 
to bring out facts pertaining to the condition of locomo- 
tives, the kind of inspection, preparation and attention at 
intermediate terminals, and methods of handling on the 
road which have been found essential for successfully 
operating locomotives over more than one engine district. 
In the following summary of the information brought 
out in the answers to the questions, no attempt has been 
made to adhere to the order in which the questions 
appeared. 
The Effects of Long Runs 
The replies indicate that passenger locomotives are 
being operated on runs varying from approximately 400 
miles in length up to more than 900 miles in length. 
Some, but not all, of the longer runs are in oil-burning 
service. The longest run mentioned (925 miles on the 
New York Central) is in coal burning service. It is also 
evident that freight locomotive runs up to 300 miles in 
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length are becoming relatively common, while there are 
numerous cases of runs longer than that, both in coal- 
and oil-burning territory. The longest freight run re- 
ported was 735 miles on the St. Louis-San Francisco, 
where coal-burning freight locomotives use four different 
grades of coal and are handled by six different crews 
en route. 

The monthly mileages of active locomotives being 
operated over long distances vary considerably on differ- 
ent roads, some making as high as twelve to thirteen 
thousand mile per month in passenger service and four to 
six thousand miles per month in freight service. 

Relatively little definite data concerning the savings 
effected by long runs was brought forth. The statements 
differed widely as to the amount of fuel saved, indicating 
savings from one to three tons for each terminal] through 
which the locomotive runs. In one case no saving at all 
was indicated, the condition of the fire toward the end 
of the run offsetting any terminal saving. Savings of 
$1,152 a day were reported by the New York Central as 
the result of a reduction of thirty-six engine despatch- 
ments daily at each of two terminals, or a total of 
seventy-two despatchments, at an average saving of $16 
each. A further saving of $510 in a day is estimated, 
based on two tons of coal saved for each despatchment 
discontinued. 

Che Southern Pacific reported that in one district be- 
tween Los Angeles and El Paso the cost of classified 
repairs had been reduced from 9.203 cents per mile to 
/./1 cents per mile since locomotives have been operating 
on long runs, and that the reduction in roundhouse 
forces had saved $8,000 per month, while the reduction 
in fuel used at intermediate points amounted to $2,692 
per mile. 


A High Standard of Maintenance Essential 


Che replies to the committee’s questions indicate that 
the condition of the for its 
cessful use on long runs is not essentially different from 


locomotive necessary suc- 
that required for equally reliable service on shorter runs. 
was placed on the proper fit of bearings and on 
the importance of adequate provision for sustained lubri- 
cation, particularly of truck journals and hub plates. On 
the southwest roads water treatment has some bearing on 
the condition of the locomotive, reducing the tendency 
toward boiler trouble and poor steaming, both of which 
have an important bearing on successful performance on 


stress 


ng runs 

lhe replies to a number of the questions indicate that 
a high standard of terminal maintenance is being main- 
tained by the roads operating their locomotives over long 
distances. Some give particular attention to all of the 
feedwater equipment, stokers, boosters, etc., and 
stress the running gear, particular attention being given 
to keep pounds out of the driving boxes and rods each 
time the locomotive comes into the terminal. The sys- 
tem of monthly inspection and repairs is also highly re- 
garded as a means for economically keeping locomotives 
in condition for long runs. 

One of the most stressed factors in connection with 
the preparation and maintenance of locomotives for long 
runs is the engineman’s work report. Most roads that 
replied to the committee indicate that each engineman is 
required to report all conditions noted by him at the 
end of his run, just as he would if the engine were to be 
cut out at that point, the report, however, going through 
with the locomotive and being turned in by the engine- 
man giving up the locomotive at its destination terminal. 
The reports indicate that considerable pressure and edu- 
cation have been required to secure satisfactory reports 


some 
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have 


from all enginemen on this basis. Some roads 
foremen meet the locomotives at intermediate terminals 
to inspect the work reports and pass on the condition of 
the locomotive. 

The practice with respect to the provision of reliet 
engines at intermediate terminals varies widely. Some 
roads provide such engines at each terminal, keeping 
them fired-up and sometimes under steam, while others 
provide a single locomotive at only one of several inter- 
mediate terminals through which the passenger 
motives are running. The latter practice is indicative of 
the reliability with which the long runs are being per- 
formed. 

The replies pertaining to various phases of handling 
locomotives on the road indicate the importance of main- 
taining a frequent check on the cylinder lubricators and 
of a go dd job of firing so that the fire may be in good 
condition when turned over to each succeeding engine 
In the case of freight locomotives, good de Spatc h 


loco 


crew. 
ing and care to keep down road delays are the particular 
features of good operation which are of greatest benefit 
in facilitating successful operation over long distances. 
The replies indicate that the traveling engineer has much 
to do with quickly smoothing out the initial difficulties 
and misunderstandings arising when long runs are first 
inaugurated and that his attention to the matter of work 
reports is likely to be required continuously. 

The replies received by the committee indicate that 
the practice of double and triple crewing switch engines 
is becoming quite general, with many advantages such 
as reducing the assignment required for a given service, 
reducing congestion at ash pits and in enginehouses, and 
fuel saving. 

The report of the committee concludes with the fol- 
lowing statement: “The outstanding things to be follow- 
ed up and given special attention are to have the loco- 
motive mechanically perfect to start with; the proper 
preparation of the packing to be used for engine trucks, 
trailers and tank boxes; particular attention given to the 
inspection and condition of all of these bearings as well 
as to the driving boxes and pins at intermediate ter- 
minals. These matters, together with the condition of 
the fire coming into intermediate terminals where coal 
burners are used, will be necessary to successful and de 
pendable extended service.” 

The report is singed by D. L. Forsythe (St. L.-S. F.), 
chairman; J. N. Clark (Sou. Pac.); C. Il. Evans (M.- 
K.-T.) ; J. W. Mclllvaigh (Mo. Pac.); A. T. Pfeiffer 
(N. Y. C.), and C. F. Willoughby (Pere Marquette). 


Discussion 


]. Fahey (N. C. & ST. L.) asked how much time is 
required at intermediate terminals to prepare the loco- 
motive for a continuation of the run as compared with 
that required for changing engines ; also what changes in 
passenger and freight schedules have been necessitated 
by the extension of locomotive runs. The replies in- 
dicated that there has been no increase in the time requir- 
ed at terminals and that no changes in the schedules have 
been necessitated. 

In discussing the question of water treatment, L. E. 
Elliot, water engineer, St. Louis-San Francisco gave the 
following comprehensive information of conditions on 
that road: “Any scheme of water treatment involves the 
use of the blow-off cock to keep the boiler in condition. 
The Frisco treats all water that has a total hardness in 
excess of the total alkalinity after the addition of soda 
ash at wayside tanks in sufficient proportion to maintain 
at least 20 per cent of the dissolved solids in gage cock 
samples as soda ash. We have schooled our enginemen 
































































in the use of the blow-off cock for keeping the dissolved 
solids low enough to prevent foaming so that any number 
of miles may be made between boiler washings. As an 
example: In the days of assigned power, a 28-day test 
only permitted the accumulation of 2,850 locomotive 
miles. The engine used 493,000 gal. of water, of which 
5.6 per cent was blown out with a fuel waste of about 2 
per cent. There was no foaming, although at the start 
of the test the boiler was practically at the foaming point 
as shown by an analysis of the gage-cock samples. 
Average fuel performance was 117 Ib. per 1,000 gross 
ton-miles. Later, on one of our long runs, an engine 
made 2,960 miles and used 494,000 gal. of water without 
a water change in about seven days, including three 
liberal rest periods for the benefit of the observer who 
rode the engine over the entire mileage. The blow-off 
cock was open 10 minutes on each sub-division. Six 
sub-division were covered, comprising 735 miles. The 
fire was not knocked out during the test. The mileage 
made during the two tests was about the same and the 
availability of the power is obvious from these tests. 

“A mountain-type passenger engine made 2,199 miles 
in continuous fast service without foaming. The gage- 
cock samples averaged 24 per cent sodium carbonate to 
the total dissolved solids without the least sign of foam- 
ing. By blowing out 11.5 per cent of the 220,000 gal. of 
water used, with a fuel waste of a little over 4 per cent, 
the average fuel performance was 0.8 gal. (oil) per car 
mile. The enginehouse foreman reported 3 in, of soft 
mud on the mud ring when the boiler was washed. The 
water used varied from good municipal supply to very 
hard high-alkali Oklahoma water. 

“These tests are cited to show the practicability of long 
runs without boiler washing. Boiler washing need not 
interfere with long runs in hard-water territory if the 
water is treated. Incidentally, the mileage per leaking 
failure has increased from 28,000 miles 10 years ago, to 
12,000,000 miles per failure in 1927, and 18,000,000 
miles for the first nine months of this year.” 


Coolidge Creates Emergency 
Board in Western Wage Case 


RESIDENT Coolidge issued a proclamation on 

September 29, creating an emergency board of five 

members to investigate the wage dispute between 
the western railroads and members of the Order of 
Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and to report their findings to him within 
the following 30 days under the provisions of the Rail- 
way Labor Act. 

The President stated in his proclamation that the dis- 
pute between the 55 railroads and their trainmen “now 
threatens substantially to interrupt interstate commerce 
within that section of the country wherein the afore- 
said carriers operate to a degree such as to deprive the 
whole or some part of said section of essential trans- 
portation service.” 

The members of the board, as announced at the 
White House, are: James R. Garfield, Cleveland, Ohio, 
former Secretary of the Interior; Walter P. Stacy, 
Raleigh, N. C., chief justice of the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina; Prof. Davis R. Dewey, Cambridge, 
Mass., of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; 
Chester H. Rowell, Berkeley, Cal., an editor and a 
former member of the Railroad Commission of Cali- 
fornia; George T. Baker, Davenport, Iowa, a former 


member of the Iowa State Board of Education. 
This fact-finding 


commission met at Chicago on Oc- 
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tober 2 and selected Mr. Garfield as chairman. Open- 
ing statements were presented at that time by both par- 
ties to the controversy and the board announced that 
inasmuch as the brotherhoods were the complainants 
they would be given the first opportunity to present 
testimony. Mr. Garfield also stated that the board was 
unlimited in the scope of testimony upon which it might 
base its findings and that it would decide only those 
questions which were presented to it. 

E. P. Curtis, president of the conductors, declared 
that the only two classes of railway employees who have 
not recently received favorable consideration in the 
matter of increased wages are the western conductors 
and trainmen. They declined to arbitrate this wage in- 
crease because it had already been arbitrated four times 

-three times in the East and Southeast and once in the 
west, in April, 1927. He explained that the employees 
receded from their original demands for an increase of 
19 per cent in wages in order not to create a situation 
that would interrupt commerce. 

A. F. Whitney, president of the trainmen, stated that 
the Washington agreement, which was signed on Au- 
gust 29 by the brotherhood and railway representatives, 
was not ratified by the committee of general chairmen 
of the brotherhoods because of the interpretation placed 
upon certain of its arbitration provisions by the carriers 
and which the brotherhoods believed to be erroneous. 
Later, when three members of the Board of Mediation 
met with the railways and the employees in Chicago, 
they were also unable to place the same interpretation 
upon these provisions as the railroads. He called at- 
tention to the added burden of handling parcel post 
matter in baggage cars, the away-from-home expense 
and the hazards of railway employment as reasons 
which justify a wage increase. Conductors and train- 
men in the West have lost $13,000,000 in wages since 
the demands of the same classes of employees were 
granted in the East in December, 1926, he said. Mr. 
Whitney pointed out that the double-header rule had 
been in effect on western railroads since 1903 and for 
that reason the brotherhoods saw no reason for abolish- 
ing it at this time. 

K. F. Burgess, general solicitor of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, presented the opening statement for 
the railroads, stating that the 1927 abritration showed 
a lower cost of living in the West than in the East, a 
lower average of railway earnings and higher average 
annual earnings for trainmen and conductors. 

The record will indicate, Mr. Burgess said, that the 
railroads have been willing at every step of the nego- 
tiations to submit the matters in the controversy to 
arbitration while the brotherhoods were unwilling to 
take such a step. Mr. Burgess stated that the double- 
header rule, while it has been in existence for 26 years, 
was forced upon the railroads in 1903 upon the threat 
of a strike. On four consecutive mornings the Missouri 
Pacific, the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, the St. Louis-San 
Francisco and the St. Louis Southwestern were given 
the choice of either placing the rule in effect or of sub- 
jecting themselves to a strike of their conductors and 
trainmen, he explained. Later in 1903 about 30 rail- 
roads in the western part of the United States and the 
Canadian Pacific in Canada adopted this rule which 
prohibits the hauling of more than 40 cars with two 
locomotives except in cases where the rating of the 
larger of the two locomotives would permit of its hand- 
ling more than 40 cars alone. The rule has been held 
to be unfair in the East, Mr. Burgess said, and at pres- 
ent it is in effect only in western territory. He said 
that the railroads feel that the rule is contrary to the 
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policy of American labor and that it is a restriction on 
the railroad managements, a condition which results in 
wasteful and uneconomical operation. 

The railroads were unwilling to offer a wage increase 
of more than 6% per cent because the same increase 
had been accepted by the firemen through an arbitra- 
tion proceeding. and by the enginemen in July, 1928, 
through an agreement which was the result of that ar- 
bitration proceeding, Mr. Burgess stated. 

The employees occupied the whole of the session of 
the Emergency Board on October 3 in presenting the 
testimony of A. J. Evans of Cedar Rapids, Ia., statis- 
tician for the Order of Railway Conductors. Among 
the statistics which were presented, Mr. Evans showed 
that through freight enginemen since 1913 have re- 
ceived increases in their basic daily rates of pay which 
total fifty-three cents more than the increases received 
by the conductors in similar service, likewise he showed 
that the increases received by local freight enginemen 
total eighty-nine cents more than those received by 
conductors. Mr. Evans introduced figures to show that 
the loaded and empty car miles per conductor per month 
have increased since 1921, 20.7 per cent in the south- 
east, 20.9 per cent in the east and 25.9 per cent in the 
west. He also presented accident statistics intended to 
show that the position of a conductor can be considered 
to be a hazardous occupation. Mr. Curtis explained to 
the board at the opening of its session on October 3 
that the Brotherhoods considered for the purposes of 
this controversy that the basic rate per day represented 
wages rather than the contention of the railroads that 
earning power or total earnings per day constituted 
wages, 


I. C. C. Still Favors 
Competitive Bids 


Commission sees 
for changing its 


HE Interstate Commerce 

no reason at this time 

policy with respect to the disposition of 
equipment trust certificates through competitive 
bidding, which has recently met with some criti- 
cism, according to a statement included in the report of 
Division 4 of the commission, authorizing the Chicago, 
St Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha to assume obligation 
and liability in respect of an issue of $540,000 of such 
certificates, to be sold to the highest bidder, which was 
made public on October 1 in Finance Docket No. 7,039. 
In this instance Division 4 was composed of Commis- 
sioners Meyer, Eastman and Porter, Commissioner Por- 
ter taking the place of Commissioner Woodlock. Dis- 
cussing the subject of competitive bidding the report 
says: 

The applicant invited bids for the certificates from 40 hanks 
and banking houses, and it received but one bid, 98.815 per cent 
of par and accrued interest. As the average annual cost to the 
applicant on that basis would be about 5.0075 per cent, the bid 
was rejected. Subsequently the certificates were offered to 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., who have agreed to purchase them at 99.42 
per cent of par and accrued interest. On that basis the aver- 
age annual cost to the applicant would be approximately 4.875. 

Our views as to the advantages of competitive bidding are 
set forth in our report in Western Maryland Equipment Trust, 
111 I. C. C. 434, decided June 23, 1926. Since the date of that 
report, except in a few cases where we felt that the facts 


justified other disposition, we have required that carriers re- 
questing authority to assume obligation and liability in respect 
of equipment obligations offer them for sale at competitive 
bidding. 

During the early part of the current year equipment obliga- 
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tions sold in some instances on such bases that the cost to the 
carriers was as low as 4.23 per cent. Certain developments in 
the financial situation during the past few months have nar- 
rowed the investment markets, with a resulting increase in rates 
on long-term securities, including equipment obuganons. We 
feel, however. that this condition does not warrant a ch’ 

in our policy with respect to the disposition of equipment obli- 
gations. Moreover, we are of the opinion that we should do 
nothing that would tend to discredit the method of disposing 
of equipment obligations that has been employed with success 
for the last two years or that would result in the withdrawal 
of the support of the investment houses that have participated 
in the sale of such securities. 

We can hardly expect bankers to continue to submit tenders 
for equipment obligation on invitation from carriers if the car- 
riers may reject all bids and after thus testing the investment 
market place the obligations privately. We are of the opinion 
that if the offers received for the equipment obligations are not 
satisfactory the carriers should again call for tenders and ac- 
cept the most favorable bid or should reject all bids and resort 
to temporary financing until there is such an improvement in 
the investment market as will enable a sale to be made on sat- 
isfactory terms. In accordance with these views, authority to 
assume obligation and liability in respect of the certificates un- 
der consideration will be granted upon condition that the cer- 
tificates again be offered for sale at competitive bidding and sold 
to the highest bidder. 


4.9 Per Cent Increase in 
Car Loading Anticipated 


Wasutncton, D. C. 

N increase of 4.9 per cent in carload ship- 

ments of the 29 principal commodities for the 

fourth quarter of this year, as compared with 
those for October, November and December of last 
year, is indicated in estimates of the regional shippers’ 
advisory boards furnished to the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Association as the best infor- 
mation obtainable by the commodity committees of the 
various boards of the transportation requirements which 
the railways will be called upon to meet. Total loadings 
of these commodities for the quarter are estimated at 
9,279,472 cars, an increase of 431,599 cars as compared 
with the loading of the same commodities in the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 

Of the 13 shippers’ regional advisory boards, 11 antici- 
pate an increase in their respective districts in transpor- 
tation requirements for the fourth quarter of the year 
compared with the same period last year, while the other 
2 expect a decrease. The 11 boards which estimated an 
increase are the Atlantic states, Allegheny, Great Lakes, 
Northwestern, Pacific Coast, Southeastern, Southwest- 
ern, Middle Western, Trans- Missouri-Kansas, New Eng- 
land, and the Pacific Northwest boards. Those estimat- 
ing a decrease are the Central Western and the Ohio 
Valley boards. 

The estimate by each shippers’ regional advisory board 
of the freight loadings by cars anticipated for the 29 
principal commodities in the fourth quarter this year 
compared with the corresponding period in 1927 and the 
per centage of increase or decrease follows: 


Per Cent of 

Increase or 

Board 1927 1928 Decrease 
New England 165,511 170,330 2.9 increase 
Atlantic States 997,485 1,057,793 6.0 increase 
Ohio Valley . 1,228,685 1,116,819 9.1 decrease 
Northwest elie 480,265 495,569 3.2 increase 
Central-Western 366,837 358,054 2.4 decrease 
Pacific Coast ..... 360,228 366,656 1.8 increase 
Pacific Northwest .. 292,156 299,602 2.5 increase 
Allegheny ...... 1,034,500 1,195,858 15.6 increase 
Great Lakes 547.817 605,418 10.5 increase 
Southeast 1,006,201 1,046,847 4.0 increase 
Mid-West 4 1,278,383 1,366,449 6.9 increase 
Trans- Missouri-Kansas 456,964 490,422 7.3 increase 
Southwest .. wh bates 632,841 709,655 12.1 increase 


























































[he large comparative increases in freight car require 
ments over last year in the Allegheny, Great Lakes and 
Southwestern Regions are due to a number of factors. 
In the Great Lakes region, for instance, it is due to the 
anticipated heavier movement of ore and concentrates, 
wutomobiles, trucks and parts, and also potatoes. In the 
Allegheny it is due in part to the anticipated 
heavier movement of lime, plaster and cement, chemicals 
and explosives, paper, printed matter and books, and 
also to coal, although in considering the latter item, con- 
sideration must be given to the fact but little coal was 
shipped from the Allegheny district during the corre- 
sponding period in 1927 owing to the suspension of 
activities at many bituminous mines. In the Southwest- 
ern region, the anticipated requirement for freight cars 
is expected to be stimulated by the heavier movement of 
grain, cotton, lumber and a number of other commodities. 

In submitting reports to the Car Service Division, each 
board estimated freight car requirements for the princi- 
pal industries in the territory covered by that board. On 
the basis of this information, it is estimated that of the 
29 commodities, increases in transportation requirements 
will be required for 23 as follows: All grain; flour, meal 
and other mill products; hay, straw and alfalfa; cotton ; 
cotton seed and products, except oil; citrus fruits; other 
fresh fruits; other fresh vegetables; coal and coke; ore 
and « clay, gravel, sand and stone (including 
gypsum, crude and powdered) ; salt; lumber and forest 
products; petroleum and petroleum products; iron and 
steel ; castings, machinery and boilers; cement; lime and 
plaster ; agricultural implements and vehicles other than 
automobiles ; automobiles, trucks and parts; fertilizers; 
paper, printed matter and books, and chemicals and ex- 
plosives 

For goods, which includes all canned food 
products, catsup, jams, jellies, olives, pickles and pre- 
serves, freight car requirements are expected to be about 


region, 


oncentrates ; 


canned 


the same as the fourth quarter in 1927. 
Some Decreases Expected 
ommodities for which a decrease is estimated are: 
Potatoes; livestock; poultry and dairy products; sugar, 


syrup, glucose and molasses, and brick and clay products 
[he estimate of transportation requirements by com 
modities for the fourth quarter compared with the same 
period last year follows 


Estimated 


\ctua Estimated Per Cent 
1927 1928 Im De 

(prait " $68.32 08,544 8.6 
Flour. r | & 49.8 266 23 6.7 
Hay traw & 84.68 85, 8 > 
Cotton 50,09 181,235 20.7 
Cotton seed & x 79,10 107,060 8 
Citrus 26,373 32,569 23.5 
Other 24,597 41,566 13.6 
Potatoes 11,954 8,732 2.9 
Other fresh v 4 55. B06 56,148 ¢ 
Vive stock 441.68 431,183 2.4 
P try & " } $ 26,349 25,657 2.6 
Coal & ke 33,95¢ 3,157,032 4.1 
Ore and . 3§2.274 385.731 ».5 
Clay, grave und & e (l ayt 

sum ide and powd 859,574 876,980 2.0 
Salt 17,430 18,071 3.7 
Lumber & forest 880,598 901,029 2.3 
Petroleum & petroleur products 556.717 595,121 6.9 
Sugar, syrup, glucose & molasses 52,112 50,619 2.9 
Iron and steel 361,805 388,280 7.3 
Castings, machinery & boilers . 55,516 58,569 5.5 
( ement 180.894 188,004 3.9 
Brick and la products 166,604 162,120 2.7 
ee nd ‘ $4,824 56,053 2.2 
Agric. implements & vehicles other than 

automobile 30,620 32,825 7.2 
Automobiles, trucks and parts 152,150 197,116 29.6 
Fertilizers, all kinds 61,371 65,267 6.3 
Paper, printed matter & | ks 78,932 83,475 5.8 
Cher ul & xplosives 62,221 67,220 8.0 
( rd \ anned if lucts 

includes atsup, jams, jellies, olives 

Kies serves, ¢ 51,448 51,465 
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Oral Argument on 
Northern Unification Pla 


Wasurneron, D. ( 

two-day oral argument on the application of the 

Great Northern Pacific for authority to acquire 

control of the Great Northern, Northern Pacific 
and Spokane, Portland & Seattle railways, which would 
bring within a single control over 26,000 miles of line, 
although it is proposed that the separate management 
of the Burlington shall be continued, was begun on Oc- 
tober 3 before the full membership of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, except Commissioner Wood- 
lock, who is absent. 

The opening argument was presented by D. F. Lyons; 
general counsel of the Northern Pacific, who was fol- 
lowed by Walker D. Hines of counsel for the appli- 
cant company. The opposing argument on behalf of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific was pre- 
sented by Frederick H. Wood, of Cravath, de { xersdorft, 
Swaine & Wood. 

Mr. Lyons, in his argument, said that unification of 
railroads is the policy of Congress and has been ap- 
proved and repeatedly urged by the President of the 
United States, and is being furthered by decisions of 
the commission in important cases. 

“In every branch of industry, combinations are being 
made resulting in larger and stronger corporations,” 
he continued. “The inability of the Northern lines to 
make adequate earnings on existing rates and volume 
of business and many other tactors and circumstances 
all suggested the advisability of submitting this applica 
tion for authority to combine the Northern Pacific, the 
Great Northern, and the Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
railroads.”’ 

Mr. Lyons said that the Northern Securities case is 
not of importance in the present proceedings. 

“Not only has there been a change in the law, inas- 
much as the commission may now in proper case relieve 
carriers from the operation of ‘anti-trust laws,’ but 
there have been important changes in transportation 
conditions in the northwest since the decision in the 
Northern Securities case, and the dangers of monopoly 
so much feared in 1900 have largely disappeared. 
When the Northern Securities case was begun in 1903 
there were but two transcontinental lines serving the 
northwest, and the Great Northern did not then reach 
Tacoma, Wash., or Portland, Ore. The Milwaukee had 
not built its Puget Sound extension and did not then 
operate its own trains between the Twin Cities and the 
head of the lakes. The Union Pacific had no line to 
Tacoma or Seattle and did not extend to Yakima, 
Wash. The Spokane International, running north from 
Spokane to a connection with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, had not been constructed. The Canadian Na- 
tional System, extending to the Pacific Coast, had not 
been created. The Soo Line had not entered upon its 
program of constructing branch lines and acquiring 
feeder lines; it had not built to the head of the lakes 
and it had not acquired the Wisconsin Central. The 
Panama Canal had not been built. The automobile was 
in its infancy. The era of good roads, of common 
carriers by truck and by bus, and universal use of 
private automobiles was then at most but a dream. 

“Competition, deemed so essential in the northwest 
25 years ago, furnished then only by the Northern Pa- 
cific and Great Northern and sought to be preserved 
by the Northern Securities decision, is now furnished 
by many carriers, by rail, by water, and by highway.” 
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Mr. Lyons contended that “there is nothing about 
the proposed system that is contrary to any require 
men of the law as to kind or character or size.” The 
effect of the proposed unification on competition, he 
said, will not be adverse to the “public interest, and the 
fears of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
and the receiver of the Minneapolis & St. Louis for 
their future, if unification be permitted, have, when 
analyzed, no substantial basis.” He said the terms of 
the leases and provisions for exchange of stock are 
fair and reasonable, and he cited as strong evidence 
that they are fair to stockholders the record which con- 
tains no objection from any stockholder to the equal 
treatment of the two stocks. He pointed out also that 
70 per cent of the stockholders of the two Northern 
companies accepted the plan and deposited their stock. 

“We believe that the need for economies in operation 
and for the lowest possible operating costs is greater 
in the northwest than in any other part of the country,” 
Mr. Lyons continued, “because of the dependency of 
the northwest on low railroad rates. The northwest is 
a comparatively new and undeveloped country of great 
natural resources, a producing section with a small con- 
suming population adjacent to its rail line. As its prin- 
cipal markets are in the middle west and to the east 
its products are transported long distances and compete 
in those markets with similar products originating much 
nearer the market or moving on low water rates. In 
furnishing service and low rates northwest railroads 
must cope with many difficulties and handicaps.” 
\mong these he mentioned: Long hauls ; seasonal char- 
acter of movement; peak loading in two or three 
months; adverse weather conditions and mountain 
grades; unbalanced movement of traffic and increas- 
ingly heavy westbound movement of empty cars; slow 
development of the country served and thin traffic; 
the competition of the Panama Canal, and the severe 
competition that results from the fact that there are 
four transcontinental roads, including the Canadian Pa- 
cific, running from the Twin Cities to Puget Sound in 
the northerly 400 or 500 mile belt, while four roads 
serve the southerly 1600-mile belt; four roads serve the 
entire Oregon and California coast south of Portland, 
about 1200 miles, while six roads serve 300 or 400 
miles north from Portland 

Mr. Hines discussed in detail statistics of the opera- 
tion of the roads and their geographical situation to 
show that the problems of management would be less 
than those of the existing systems of the New York 
Central and Pennsylvania, even if the Burlington were 
to be included in the system, and that the average earn- 
ings per mile would be less than the average for the 
western district. He also argued that the location of 
the lines 1s such that with eastern and western operat- 
ing headquarters every part of the lines could be more 
easily supervised than at present with Twin Cities head- 
quarters, while the farthest terminal would be nearer 
headquarters than that of the Milwaukee line. No 
change in the position of the Burlington is contemplated, 
Mr. Hines said, and its operation could not be turned 
over to that of the new company without the approval 
of the commission; therefore he expressed the opinion 
that “the Burlington does not come into the picture 
at all.” Mr. Hines also discussed the questions relating 

the effect on competition, pointing out that there 
would be effective competition for transcontinental traf- 
fic on the part of the Canadian lines, the Milwaukee, 
the Union Pacific and the Panama Canal and that as 
to 98 per cent of the traffic of the two Northern lines 
there would either be active competition or there is no 
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competition now so that the situation would not be 
changed. 

Mr. Wood said in part: 

“Without belittling the importance of reducing operat 
ing expenses or the desirability of increasing amounts 
available for dividend distribution or surplus accumula- 
tion, these results are in themselves insufficient to jus 
tify the merger as being in the public interest. 

“Such results were probably expected to follow as a 
by-product of railroad consolidation, but are not within 
the statutory tests of the public interest which look to 
the creation of a national transportation system whose 
component parts shall be of substantial equal strengt! 
credit and earning capacity and in the formation of 
which competition shall be preserved as fully as pos- 
sible. Unless the proposed merger will lead to these 
ends, or if it will tend to defeat them, it cannot be ap- 
proved as being in the public interest. 

“The ultimate congressional purpose is expressed in 
paragraph 4 of section 5 which calls for the consolida- 
tion of all the railway mileage of the United States 
into a limited number of systems of which those in the 
same region shall be of substantial equal strength, and 
in the formation of which competition shall be pre- 
serced as fully as possible and existing routes and 
channels of trade maintained as far as practicable. 

“Unless the proposed merger meets the other two 
tests, or is, at least, in its ultimate effect consistent 
therewith, it may not be approved. It meets neither. It 
is inconsistent with both, and, if authorized, will create 
a situation which will render impossible the realization 
yf the ultimate Congressional purpose as laid down in 
the act 

“The combined system will embrace one-fifth of the 
railroad mileage west of the Mississippi River. Its net 
income will be nearly one-fourth of the net income of 
all the roads in that territory. It will embrace more 
than 11% of the railway mileage of the whole coun- 
try. It will be approximately 2% times as large as 
the largest system now in existence and will be three 
times as large as most of our major systems. These 
consequences alone give pause and indicate the extent 
to which this consolidation would require the creation 
of systems enormous in size and power,—greatly ex- 
ceeding as to both any proposed scheme to consolida- 
tion suggested either by Professor Ripley, by the com- 
mission or by the representatives of any other interests, 
except the Northern Lines,—if it is to be fitted in to an 
ultimate rational plan of consolidation meeting statu- 
tory requirement. 

“The statute contemplates balanced systems in eac 
competitive area and not a collection of strong and weak 
lines in each. To make the situation worse it combines 
the strongest lines in the territory against those which 
are already weaker with two results: First, in so far 
as a reasonably balanced condition exists today,. it 
exists solely by reason of the independent operation of 
the lines sought to be united which will be immediately 
destroyed by their union. Second, by placing them to 
gether it destroys all possibility, either of restoring such 
balance or of creating another to take its place.” 


h 


Tue Cuicaco & North WEsTERN is preparing to put into 
practical use, suggestions made by employees in all departments 
during the first half of the year. The 381 suggestions which 
were adopted, out of 540 submitted, covered topics ranging 
from improvements in mechanical operations in shops to bet- 
ter facilities for conducting the business of the railroad 
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Looking Backward 





New Books 





Fifty Years Ago 


The five eastbound roads from St. Louis, Mo., have 
harmoniously agreed upon their percentages for the division of 
trafhe, each to one-fifth. They have also put the con- 
freight and the making of rates into the hands of 
nting all roads. This system should put an 

i Railway Age, October 3, 


wars and 


have 
tracting ol 
one person represe 


end to rate other abuses 


1878 
rhe supreme court of Alabama, in the case of the Alabama 
Central railroad, has declared unconstitutional a state statute 


which provides for the assessment of property according to its 
that the legislature of Alabama, through the 
has no power to order that income alone 


1 in railroad property.—Railway 


income, holding 
board ol 
shall be 


Age, October 3, 


assessment, 
consi lere¢ assessing 


1878 


The net earnings of the Louisville & Nashville, according to 
the annual report for the year ended June 30, 1878, show an 
1872-1873—the prosperous year 
preceding the panic At the same time the road carried 26 
per cent more freight during the past year than in the preced- 
ing year, with a revenue of nearly half a million dollars less 
Chicago Railway Review, October 5, 1878 


increase of 58 per cent since 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


The Master Mechanics’ Association has instructed its com- 
mittee on standards to revise the specifications for boiler tubes 
to provide for steel as well as iron tubes. While steel tubes 
have been used on a number of French railways for about 10 
years, only two railroads in this country have so far accepted 
them.—Railway Age, October 9, 1903 

F. L. Thompson, acting roadmaster of the Chicago division 


of the Illinois Central, has been appointed roadmaster of the 
Louisville division at Louisville, Ky. L. B. Allen, superintend- 
ent of the Dakota division of the Grezt Northern, has been 
appointed superintendent of the Cedar Rapids division of the 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific—Ruilway Age, October 9, 1903 


Following a period of experimentation, the New York Central 
& Hudson River [now the New York Central} has decided to 
equip all of its locomotives operating over a four-mile tunnel 
section on its Harlem line with cab signals. The block signals 
already in use are of the controlled manual type.—Railway and 
Enginering Review, October 3, 1903 


Ten Years Ago 


W. P 


Interstate 


Borland, director of the Bureau of Safety of the 
Commerce Commission, in reporting on a recent 
rear collision in Ir “The urgent need for some 
further safeguard cannot be overlooked. It is for this purpose 
that the automatic stop has been devised, and devices of this 
kind have now been developed sufficiently to warrant service 
trials on an While it is true that automatic 
train control devices cannot be expected to perform all their 
functions with 100 per cent efficiency in the early stages of their 
development, they cannot be perfected unless put into use on 
experimental scale and the weak points worked 
Railway Age, October 4, 1918. 


liana, states: 


extensive scale 


more than an 


out through actual operation 


f a maximum price on grain this year removed 
part of the farmer to hold his products 
result that the railroads at Chicago, during the two 
weeks beginning August 5, brought in over 23,000 carloads of 
grain and shipped out 19,500,000 bu., the greatest volume of 
handled in a similar period in any primary market 


The existence 
all incentive on the 


with the 


grain ever 


to September 20, the railroads had handled 
grain than in the corresponding period of 
October 6, 1918. 


in the world. Uy 
100,000 more cars ot 


1917.—Raitlway Ag: 








Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Intercontinental Panamericano, by Francisco 
History of the Pan-American railway movement, 
Pub. by Imprenta 


Bureau of 


Ferrocarril 
Mardones. 
with map of various routes proposed. 23 p. 
Nascimento, Santiago, Chile. 

Means of Accelerating Freight Trains. Management and 
Men, by Bertram H. Mann. “A co-operative research bureau 
for the study of idle time of freight trains will point out 
ways to decrease the cost of transportation as well as protect 
a company from unpleasant surprises. New lines of traffic 
in a rapidly moving world are daily altering traffic require- 
ments.” pp. 7. Illustrations, charts, and diagrams “Freight 
Train Economics No. 5.” 48 p. Pub. by Author, Webster 
Groves, Mo., Apply. mY 

Warpath and Cattle Trail, by Hubert E. Collins. Reminis- 
cences of the heydey Chisholm Trail. “The present line of 
the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad from Caldwell 
south follows closely the lines of the old Chisholm and Reno 
This holds true from Caldwell, Kan- 
sas, down to El Reno, Oklahoma. South of this point, I was 
not familiar.” p. 272. Foreword by Hamlin Garland. Illus- 
trated by Paul Brown. 296 p. Pub. by William Morrow & 
Company, New York City. $3.50. 


Periodical Articles 


Railway Electrification in Europe. No. 5—Midi Railway of 
France (Continued). Modern Transport, September 8, 1928, 

7-8. 

" The American Farm Problem, by Thomas T. Campbell. 
The author operates a 95,000-acre wheat farm in Montana. 
“Railway rates and waterways transportation,” p. 746-747. 
Mechanical Engineering, October 1928, p. 745-748. 

Injunctions in Labor Disputes: Select List of References, 
by Laura A. Thompson. Material grouped under “Books and 
Pamphlets”, “Periodical Articles”, and “Congressional Hear- 
Monthly Labor Review, September, 1928, 


Trails, described here 


ings and Reports.” 
p. 201-220. 

Power Supply for Railway Signals and Automatic Train 
Control, by C. F. King, Jr. Abridgement of a paper dealing 
with several systems of automatic block signaling. “Com- 
plete copies on request.” Journal of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, September 1928, p. 658-661. 

Railroads in France Fight Air Transport, by Savington 
Crampton. “French railroads have felt the first shock of 
competition with air transport development, and they are con- 
vinced that they must fight for their existence.” Boston Eve- 
ning Transcript, September 15, 1928, pt. 3, p. 9. 

Cwwilization’s Debt to Engineering, by Sir William Ellis. 
From Presidential address to Engineering Section, British 
Association. “The railway engineers have every reason to 
be proud of their management of the complex organization 
represented by great railway systems all over the world... 
Modern Transport, September 15, 1928, p. 7-8. 

On Inland Transportation and Communication in Antiquity, 
by William Linn Westermann. In view of the new forms of 
transport recently come into use, this fascinating article, setting 
forth when camel, and elephant, and donkey transport came into 
use and why and at what speeds, to say nothing of the estab- 
lishment of mail schedules, and the use of chariots, may be of 
interest. A map of the world in ancient times will add to the 
enjoyment of the article. “When camels traveled without a 
load they were said to be ‘empty’ just as our freight cars are 

.” p. 372 from an Egyptian papyrus. Political Science 
Quarterly, September, 1928, p. 365-387. 
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Odds and Ends of Railroading 








Walter A. Johns, formerly a clerk in the division engineer's 
fice of the Pennsylvania at Oil City, Pa., rates a salute now. 
He graduated from West Point in June and is now a lieutenant 
6 cavals 

i Cavalry 


Lucky Girl 


Miss Mable Kitson, the daughter of a signalman, has been 
appointed queen of the English railways. In this capacity she 
will tour the European continent, acting as an ambassadress of 
good will to the continental railways. 


One Thousand Broadway 
For 47 years, 1000 Broadway has meant a lot to Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis employees, and others who came in 
ontact with that road’s officers. It is probably the oldest rail- 
way general office building in active service. The old landmark 
must give way, however, to Nashville’s progress, and it will be 
down within the next month or two. 


Another Lindbergh 


The railways continue to honor the pioneer of trans-Atlantic 
naming stations after him. This time 
t’s Lindbergh, Wyo., a station on the new branch of the 
Union Pacific, 52.8 miles long, which connects the main line at 
Eghert, Wyo., with the west end of the North Platte branch 
at Creighton, Wyo. The new branch will be opened October 1 


Air Transportation by 


Highest Railway in the East 


The Norfolk & Western maintains that its Abingdon branch 
highest standard-gage railway east of the Rocky 
mountains. It extends from Abingdon, Va., to Elkland, N. C., 
75 miles, and was known as the Virginia-Carolina before its 
purchase by the N. & W. At the highest point the top of the 
rail is 3,523 ft. above sea level 


is the 


Wild Cargo 

Three lions crossed the continent recently from San Diego, 
Cal., to New York in an express car. Two of the lions were 
f the African variety. And the other was a sea lion from 
the north Pacific coast. They are now to be seen at the Bronx 
New York. So far as is known, this is the first ship- 
this kind ever made from the Pacific to the Atlantic in 
train 


zoo in 
ment o! 


a passenger 


No Chance to Travel 
Forty years in the cab of a Southern Pacific locomotive only 
served to whet William S. Fairbanks’ appetite for travel. 
Fairbanks, veteran engineer, stepped down from his cab for 
the last time recently, joining the ranks of the company’s 
pensioners. Now he plans to see the world. 
“It’s the first chance I've had to travel,” said the veteran 
who in more than four decades of service has traveled hun- 
ireds of thousands of miles. 


“He Called for His Pipe—” 

Charles W. Jones, for 51 years an employee of the Erie, 
now a crossing watchman in Suffern, N. Y., is the proud owner 
f one of the famous underslung pipes smoked by Vice-Presi- 
dent Dawes. Jones wrote to the vice-president a few weeks 
ago asking where he could buy a pipe such as General Dawes 
smoked. Within a few days there arrived in the mail, with 
the vice-president’s compliments, a pipe identical with the one 
so often photographed 


Another Clear Conscience 
R. F. Watkins, treasurer of the Denver & Rio Grande West 
ern, received a check for $12, recently, in payment for a ride 
J. W. Deatherage took on the road from Denver to Montrose, 








Colo., in 1913. The check was that of J. N. O'Neil, general 
agent of the railroad in San Francisco, Calif., who declared a 
man giving the name of Deatherage had entered the San Fran 
cisco office and paid over the money, asking that it be sent to 
Denver. His conscience has never been clear since he took that 
ride as an uninvited guest in a cattle car one bleak December, 
he told Mr. O’Neil 


Passengers Under Bond 


Two harvesters from the United States travelled from 
North Portal, N. D., to Moose Jaw, Sask., in bond under 
Canadian Customs seals recently. They had taken up their 
abode in a box car loaded with sand. The railway and customs 
officials sealed up the car with railroad and customs seals and 
the train pulled out. The harvesters, tiring of solitary confine- 
ment, made a rumpus in the car, but the conductor would not 
risk the penalty of breaking customs seals and let his passen- 
gers ride to Moose Jaw in bond. 


Railway Prize Winner 


A two-year-old Holstein female owned by the Canadian 
Pacific supply farm at Strathmore, Alta., won the grand 
championship at the Edmonton Fair. Not only was the heifer 
bred at the C. P. R. farm but so also were her sire and dam, as 
well as three grandparents. The Holstein herd at the farm 
has been carefully developed over a number of years until, so 
far as is known, it has become the largest accredited herd on 
the continent, numbering about 600 head of cattle. That this 
herd is of fine quality is attested by the fact that they are in 
demand from Prince Edward Island to the Pacific Coast. 


The Aesthetic Impulse 


The addition of new and tuneful sound devices to the 
whistles of railroad locomotives opens a wide field for in- 
teresting and aesthetic speculation. Last evening, in the south- 
western part of the city, a speeding Frisco train gave out a 
deep-toned chime that suggested the beauties of the old-time 
steamboat whistle crossed somehow with the melody of cathe- 
dral bells. It will not be long, in these days of speed, before 
the whistles will be blowing melodies as the train speeds, and 
from that stage of affairs the step to full orchestral effects will 
be easy to make. It is not difficult to imagine the most hard- 
ened speedster coming to a full stop at a grade crossing to en- 
joy the opening movement of Tschaikowsky’s Pathetique—or, 
should he fail to stop, to be properly received by Chopin's 
Marche Funebre under the master hand of the locomotive en- 
gineer at the siren throttle. Oh, but we are becoming an artis- 
tic race—we Americans !—St. Louis Times. 


More About “Casey” Jones 


Ed Pacey, conductor on the Atlanta & West Point, breaks 
into the public prints with additional facts about “Casey” Jones 
The real name of this famous engineer was, it appears, John 
Luther Jones. He was 6 ft. 4 in. tall, with flashing black eyes 
and heavy matted black hair. He had a brother, too, in the 
game. C. A. Tweedy, general chairman of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, once fired for this 
brother. It has already been told in these columns how 
“Casey” met his death on the 638, but we cannot resist quoting 
a stanza from the famous song. This stanza has a real railroad 
rhythm : 

Put in your water and shovel in your coal, 
Stick your head out the window, 

Watch the drivers roll, 

I'll run her till she leaves the rail, 

For we're eight hours late with the U. S. Mail. 
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director f research and will continu Stockholders of the Boston & Main 
in that capacit n addition to his new’ to the number of 3030, have subscribed 
luties for cumulative seven per cent prior 
preference stock of the company, offered 
A BOARD OF A \ N which has had to them recently in accordance with a 
under advisement since July 18 a request yote of the directors, the price being 
f telegrap king, tower and $103 a share. The stock was quoted re 
station emt : he Kansas, Okla cently on the Boston stock exchange at 
homa & G f t percent increas about $110 The allotment was over 
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increase me t per hour effective viduals applying for more than tw 
Septet | wage scalk f ti shares were cut down; and the limit was 
employe ranges from 52 to 64 changed from 20 shares to any one appli 
nts per } cant to five shares. Payments are to be 


completed within 23 months and partial 
payments will earn interest at seven pet 
cent. This interest will be credited on 
. : the purchase price so that actual pay- 

ported y Class I railways as of th : = 
ments will average about $97.50 a share 


Wage Statistics for June 


The tot umber f employees re 


middle of June, 1928, was 1,735,677 and 
. - : About one thousand employees already 

the total compensation for the month : ; ‘ 1 

aan aie oe : held shares of this stock under a privi 
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yy the Government, and many syndicates 
were now submitting offers for the road 
but that any purchaser, to make the 
road pay, would have to build connec 
tions at the south end to Vancouver and 
at the north end to tap the Canadian 
National main line to Prince Eupert 
Another feature in connection with this 
road, built by the McBride administration 
for purposes other than those usually as 
sociated with a railroad, is that if given 
termini it will help to develop the grea 
Peace River region, adjacent to its nort 
end. 

Premier Tolmie said also that all offers 
before the Government have been sub- 
mitted through British Columbia repre 
sentatives, and indicate interest in thy 
line by British, Canadian and United 
States’ financial interests 


Equipment Installed in 1928 


Class I railroads, in the first eight 
months this year, installed 42,572 freight 
cars, according to reports filed by the 
carriers with the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Association 
Compared with the responding period 
last year, this was a reduction of 9,702 
in the number of freight cars installed 
Freight cars on order on September 1 this 
year totaled 9,25 


7 compared with 18,764 
on the same date last year. During Au 


gust, the railroads installed 6,718 freight 
cars compared with 7,131 in August last 
year 

Locomotives placed in service by th« 
Class I railroads during the first eight 
months in 1928 totaled 995 which was 
a decrease of 304 compared with the 
corresponding period last year Loco 
motives installed in August were 114 as 
compared with 104 placed in service in 
August 1927 while locomotives on order 
on September 1, totaled 100 as compared 
with 207 on the same date in 1927. These 
figures as to freight cars and locomotives 
include new and leased equipment 


Pennsylvania Train-Stop Installa- 
tions Approved 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 

Division 6, has issued a report approving, 

with certain exceptions, the installations 
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f the automatic train-stop device, con 
tinuous induction type, code system, o1 
the Union Switch & Signal Company, or 
portions of the Philadelphia and Middl 
divisions of the Pennsylvania, between 
Harrisburg and Altoona, Pa., 130.4 miles; 
on the West Jersey & Seashore, from 
Camden to Atlantic City, N. J., 564 


miles, double track; on the Columbus d 


vision and part of the Indianapolis di 
vision of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chi 
cago & St. Louis, from Columbus, Ohio, 
to Indianapolis, Ind. 186.8 miles (ot 
which 46.7 miles is single track, 116 miles 
double track and 24.1 miles three-track) 
and on a portion of the Panhandle divi 
sion of the P. C. C. & St. L. from Pitts 
burgh, Pa., to Newark, Ohio, 156.41 miles 
1f which 112.49 miles are double-track 
25.8 miles three-track, and 18.03 miles 
four-track 

The installations include the equipment 
of 334, 137, 124 and 308 locomotives re 


spective ly 


Southern Clerks Being Transferred 
to Atlanta 


The exodus from Washington of aj 
proximately 1,100 clerks employed by the 
Southern Railway who are being trans 
ferred to the Atlanta, Ga., offices of th« 
company was begun on September 28 


about 850 left u 





when the first group of 

special trains for their new headquarters 
They are to be followed by others up t 
October 9, reducing by nearly half the 


number of employees of the company in 


Washington fter the federal govern 
ment decided to purchase the property 

which the company’s general offices 

Washington has been located, together 
with the office building, at Thirteenth 
street and Pennsylvania avenue, in cor 
nection with the government's program 


several public buildings, the 


decided to transfer 


for new 
a large part 


offic 


the general of 


company 
of tts 
building in 
fices are to be 


auditing forces to a new 


Atlanta and 
moved to a new but smalle: 


building now under construction in Wash 


ington at Fifteenth and K streets. The 
employees being transferred are largely 
clerks in the fices of auditor « 


the 
freight accounts, auditor of passenger ac 
freight claim agent and superin 


tendent of car records 


counts, 


Facilitate Canadian Crossing 


Elimination 
By a new interpretation of the present 
law on the matter and by probable ex 


the existing Federal financial 
aid grade crossing protection or 
nation in Canada is to be greatly pro- 
moted At last week’s Canadian 


Roads Convention held in Regina, Sask.. 


tension of 
elimi 


Good 


Hon. Tobias C. Norris, a member of the 
Dominion Railway Board at Ottawa, 
gave to the convention, for Hon. H. A 


McKeown, Chairman of the Railway 
Board, the policy the Board proposes to 
follow. Mr. Norris stated that under 2 
new interpretation of the legislation, 
which was amended at the last session 
of the Federal Parliament and governing 
the Board’s administration of the railway 
grade crossing fund, contributions from 
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the fund would be available for high 
ways or other works designed to diveit 
a substantial volume of traffic from a 
level crossing. Heretofore such contribu- 
tions have been made only where separa- 
tion by the construction of 
underpasses or overpasses, or where high 
the 


was secured 


way deviation resulted in complete 
losing of a 
In a number of 
where all of 
verted, a crossing had to 
use and to give access to th 
Under the new rule, partial 


a crossing will be recog 


crossing 


cases, however, 


even 
the traffic was d: 
be maintained 


virtually 
for local 
old road 
chmination of 


nized as justification for a grant from 
the fund 

Hon. Mr. Norris also outlined th 
present status of the fund in question 
It was created in 1909, with an appro- 
priation of $200,000 annually for ten 
years, and at the expiry of that period 
was extended for another ten years 
Nearly two million dollars has been ex- 


pended from the fund to aid in the elimi- 
three-fourths 
bec n 


nation of grade crossings, 
{ this expenditure 
within the three 
consequent upon amendments to the Act, 
permit the board to increase both 
percentage of total cost and the max 
contribution, these 
cent $100,000 
one pl The 


e « 
v=) 


having mad 


past and one-half years, 
which 
the 
imum amount of its 
being 
respectively 
fund, which 
000,000 is 
vert t 


Mr 


provinces 


ana 
ject 
over 
next April 
treasury, but 
intimated that should 
either directly or through 
Canadian Good 


now torty 


for 


pcr 
any 
amount to 
terminat¢ 


Zeney al 


now 
due to 
and re the 
Hon 
the 


representatives in 


~~ 
Norris 


the 


Roads Association, request another ex 
tension it was reasonable to suppose that 
the Dominion Government would accede 


to the request 


Canadian Roads in August 
net 


the 


Increases in gross and 
by both 
Canadian 
with 


earnings 
Canadian 
Pacific for 
the cor 


were reported 
National 
\ugust 
responding month of 1927 
the former 
compared with a gross 


and the 
1928 as compared 
(ross earn 
were $24,429340 as 
of $21,236,265 for 
1927 while the latter reported a 
f $19,505,045 in August 1928 as 
$17,258,634 for th 
1927 

Canadian Na 
was $6,084,313 as 
August 1927. Oper 
$18,313,638 or an in 
1927 ex 


ngs of 


August 
gross < 
against a feurs 
month ol 
the 


corresponding 
Net reported by 

tional the month 

against $3,922,627 in 


for 


ating expenses were 
crease of $1,051,388 over August 
penses 

The Canadian 
1928 was $913,641 
1927 while its operating 
creased by $3,862,148 

For the eight month period since Jan 
uary 1 of the current year the gross earn- 
ings of the Canadian National amounted 
to $170,934,671, while in the similar 
eight month period of 1927 the gross 
earnings amounted to $156,273,273, an in 
crease during the eight months of 192s 
of $14,661,397 or 9.38 per cent 

During the eight month period of 1928 
the working expenses totalled $141,361, 
534 as against $134,150,427 in the first 


net for August 
than in August 
expenses in- 


Pacific 
more 
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1927, an 


cent 


eight months of 
211,106 or 5.38 per 
For the first cight months of 


increase Of Dd 


1928 the 


net earnings amounted to $29,573,13 
which compare with $22,122,845 for th 
corresponding eight months of 1927, a: 
increase in favor of the current year 
$7,450,290 or 33.68 per cent 

As a result the operating ratio for th 
first eight months of the present year has 
been reduced to &2.70 per cent from 85.8 
per cent for the similar period of 1927 

For the eight-month period ended 
with August, net profits of the Canadian 
Pacific show an increase of $4,925,851 
yer the corresponding period of last 


year, being $24,927,085, as compared with 
$20,001,234 [ the 
eight-month period show an increase 

$13,067,048 over 1927, while working ex 
penses increased $8,141,197 


Gross earnings for 


The statement of earnings and ex 
penses tor the month of August, 1923, 
and for the first eight months of th 
year, with comparison, follows 

Augu 1928 927 
(,ros $19.505.045 : 258.634 
Expens 14,729.256 3.396.485 

Net $4,775,789 $3,862,148 

Eight Months Ending 
Gross ¢125 196 960 $122,129.91 
Expense 110,269,874 102,128,677 
\ $24.92 8 $2 
Gross Ne 


Following are the and net ear 


ings for each month back t 


gross 


the beginning 


f 1928 
August $19 $5 $4,775,789 
Tuly 17_9R¢ ] 699.558 
Tune 7,500,938 877,184 
May 17.807.974 $$ 717 
Apri 15.296. 1f 404.533 
Mar« 6.807.501 633.206 
Februar 14.973.001 2.603.058 
Taner 320.285 R7R.036 


Equipment in Need of Repairs 


for all time in the 
need of re 


A new low record 


locomotives in 


num be 


pair was established by the railroads of! 
this country on September 1, according 
» reports filed today by the carriers with 
the Car Service Division of the America 
Railway Association 

The number in need repair on tha 
date was 7,954 or 134 per cent of th 
number on line The record established 
n September 1 exceeded by 52 locomo 
tives the best previous record attained 
July 1 this year 

This new low record which applies 
to all steam locomotives, more than 
reaches the goal set, so far as motive 
power is concerned, by the railroads of 
this country in 1923 when a program was 
adopted by them calling for the maint 
narce of adequate and efficient transpor 
tation service At that time, the goal 
agreed upon called for a reduction to 1 
per cent in the number of stcam loc 
motives in need: of heavy repairs. The 
number of such locomotives in need ot 


repair on September 1 was a decrease 


of 873 compared with the number in need 


of repair on August 15, at which tim: 
there were 8,827 or 14.9 per cent. Loco- 
motives in need of classified repairs o1 


totaled 4,486 
decrease of 440 compared 
(Continued on page 682) 


September 1 or 7.6 pet 


cent, a with 
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Freight Operating Statistics 


New England Reg 


Boston & 
Boston & 
im ne oe 


Great Lakes 
Delaware 


Del., 
Erie (inc. 
Lehigh 
Michigan 
New York 
New York 
Pere 
Pitts. & 
Wabash 


I 








Central 
Baltimore 


of 


Central 








Chicago & 
Clev., 
Elgin, | 
Long Islar 
Pennsylvan 


Reading 


Pocahontas fF 





Eastern 





Albany 
Maine 
w H. & Hu 


Regi 


& iuds 
Lack. & 


Chi. & Erie 


Valley 


Centra 
Centr 


Marquette 


wake Eric 





Region 


& Oh 





New 


Jerse 





id 





la Systen 


Region 


Chesapeake & Oh 
Norfolk & Wester 
Southern Regior 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Central of Georgia 
Ill, Cent. (inc. Y 


Louisville 


& Nashville 


Chi. & St 


Westerr 


& M. V.)! 


Seaboard Air Line 
Southern 
Northwestern Regior 
Chi. & North Western 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pa 
Chi., St. P., Minn. & Om 
Great Northern 
Minn., St. P. & S. Ste. M 
Northern Pacific 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav 
Central Western Region 
Atch., Top. & S 


cluding 
Ch cago & 


P. & 
Alton 


Fe (in 
Ss F.) 


Ch Burl. & Quincy 
Chi., Rock I. & Pacific 
Denver & R. G. Wa 
Oregon Short Line 

So. Pacifie—Pacific Lines 
Union Pacific 
jouthwestern Region 


Gulf, Colo 


& S. Fe 


, 


Mo.-Kans.-Tex. Lines.... 
Missouri Pacific 

St. Louwis-San Francis 
Texas & New Orleans 
Texas & Pacific 


Compiled by the Bureau 





of 





1927 


1927 
1928 
1927 


Average 
mules ot 


road 


perated 


898 
6.738 
6 ,) 
*4a54 
8.46 
] 4 

2? 
gS 3 
8.164 
4.358 
4.368 
6,4 
647 

195 

é 

é 

4 
8,747 
8 { 

714 

14 
9 
34 
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October 6, 1928 


of Large Steam Roads—Selected Items for June, 1928, Com 


Ton-miles (thousands) 


Train 
miles 
‘ : 
44 

| 
$8.189 
311.6 
27 
580 
+ 
2 5 


~ 
~- 7 
SR4.51¢ 
5 
. ) 
3 6 
44.8364 
RS ORS 
79.0¢€ 
BY BAYS 
734,044 
4¢ 44 
56.184 
8) s4 
12.8 
4 
; 
4.9 
Ric 
6.5 
é 4 
oy 
2.49 
9 
229,984 
4.446 
14 
4 
64.657 
28 798 


1” 


Principal 


and 
helper 


604,709 
66,0% 
568.69 
174, 
146,386 
595,198 
588.40 


40 He 


IRR 


897.76 
12.782 
4 
49 
161.57 
66.8 











8N2.509 


16.051 


202,695 


223,094 
246,974 
292,446 
266,379 
15,932 
72,612 


879,763 


46,069 
99 543 
351.308 
25,415 
18.565 
65,47 
77.739 
72 sa 
61,542 
736.91 
$64,657 


388,298 


Locomotive-miles 


Light 


- 





Interstate Commerce Commission, 


Car-miles 


Loaded 





Per 
(thou- cent 
sands) loaded 
5,080 67.6 
,12 64.6 
12,191 69.2 
12,185 69 
16,136 65.8 
16,370 66.9 
9,240 61.9 
10,045 63.2 
16,628 66.6 
18.099 66.5 
36.616 63.1 
34.736 64.1 
6,044 64.2 
64.2 
. 5 60.2 
8.548 61.0 
16 62.5 
4.878 62.9 
>.64 62.2 
723 4.5 
42 { 
g5 624 





2 63.0 
489 64.0 
563 52.8 
636 63.9 
29 63.8 
8 59.5 
47 58.9 
710 56.8 
40,147 57.2 
1,397 59.2 
31.498 $9.0 
9,235 62.1 
RY 69.2 

7, 4¢ 67 
61.7 
60.3 
58.5 
77 59.3 
g9 66.5 
749 65.6 
4.348 61.4 
62 é 4 
6,55 63.4 
16 63.3 
48,428 62.9 
46,206 64.3 
bs 66.2 
6,23€ 66.6 
9,891 64.9 
28.661 66.0 
13,153 66.8 
12,423 67.5 
25,530 68.8 
25,292 70.7 
5,700 66.9 
5.443 70.3 
$5.72 67.6 
49.020 64.5 
037 61.6 
6,505 59.0 
41,406 64.9 
8,797 65.0 
35,164 61.0 
35,422 64.1 
5,959 71.4 
6,072 69.3 
8,280 67.9 
450 69.1 
52,526 61.0 
91,110 63.2 
4.048 69.6 
0,465" 72.3 
N04 63.9 
0.414 60.7 
14,038 59.6 
13,241 58.6 
35.961 64.1 
34.646 63.3 
18,523 1.2 
18,863 61.1 
16,171 68.0 
15,868 64.4 
14,239 56.4 
10,101 58.5 





Gross. 
Excluding 


socom oOtives 
and tenders 


tog 
148 
12,583 

+ 


849,716 
1 
AUS 


8.3 


040 
36,973 
436 
38.942 


154,191 


> 071,400 


49.965 


012,829 


000 


1,040,818 


535,384 


5,016 
097,226 


629 


1,087,52 
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a) 
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586.810 


631.338 


866 
855 


468 
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a 


~™ uw ow we 


AU BS UY OO 
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096.605 


039.207 


106.040 


+729 7c 





Subject to revision. 


915,262 
945.098 
956,114 
628,621 


=_ 
Net. 
Revenue 
and non 
revenue 


40,800 
36,960 


~ 
a 








848.92 
309,067 
292,642 
597,398 
616.34€ 
138,736 
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991,660 
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1,036,011 
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Region, road and year 


New England Re 


gion 


Boston & Albany.. 


Boston & Ma 


N. Y., New H. 


ne 


& Hart 


Creat Lakes Region: 


Delaware & H 


Vel., Lack. & Western...! 


Erie (inc. Chi 
thigh Valley 


Michigan Centr 


udson..... 


& Erie). 


al 


New York Central 


New York, Chi 
Pere Marquette 
Pitts, & Lake 
Wabash 


Central Eastern |} 


& St. L 


Eric. . 


Region 


Baltimore & Ohi 


Central of New 





Jersey 


Chicago & Eastern Ill 


Clev., Cin., Chi 
Elgin, Jolict & 


Long Island 


Pennsylvania Sy 


Reading ...... 


l'ocahontas Region: 
Unbesapeake & Uhio 


Norfolk & Western 


thern Region: 





tlantic Coast Line 


Central of Georgie. 


lil. C. Cine. Y 
Louisville & N 
Seaboard Air L 


Southern 


l 
& M. V.). 


ashville... 


Ime... 


Northwestern Region: 


Chi. & North Western...1 


Chi., Mil., St. P. & Pac.. 


Chi., St. P., Mi 
Great Northern 
Minn., St. P. & 
Northern Pacific 
Oreg.-Wash. R 


entral Western 


on. & Om. 


S. Ste. M.. 


R. & Nav. 


Region : 


Atch., Top. & S$ e (in- 
F.) 


cluding P. & 
Chicago & Alt 


c 


Chi., Burl. & Quincy... 


Chi., Rock I. & Pacific. . 
I 


Denver & R. ( 
Oregon Short 
Southern Pac.--I 
Union Pacifi 


Southwestern Reg 


Gulf, Colo. & S 


Mo.-Kans.-Tex. 


3 Wa 
EAMO. ccces 
ac. Lines 


10n ; 


Lines..... 


Missouri Pacific ........ 


St. Louis-San Francisco. . 


Texas & New 


Texas & Pacific..... 


Orleans... 


The Operating Statistics for 


present tssue 


1927 
1vza 


1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 


. 1928 


1927 


Average number 
of freight cars on line 


- —— —— 


H Foreign I 
P 7 
3,2 5,28 
4 79 Z 
1,8 Z 
16,370 3 




















,70e J »& 
791 4,968 
a 6.814 . 
602 748 
1, 4¢ 8.27 49 
6.75 17,9 4 24 
; 478 6¥> 
? . 2 3 
) 5.94 
. ‘ { 
2.632 j 42.550 
7 8 72, 142,554 
22 y. 4.49 
19 ] 09 Jif 
. 7 4 1,407 
2 9,215 20,46 
48 927 2,412 
4 ; 21,467 
6 . 
‘ ‘ ) 
8 0,105 28,708 
2 8 62 29,4 
| S¢ 4 sy 
4.9 20.68 4 
39 1.9 4 ‘ 
598 6,494 y 
4 6.7 Y + 
- ) + 
68 20). 9¢ 654 
8.032 81.766 299,798 
2 8 40,18 
Rx . ) ‘ 
r 4 ) 
2 4 RAS 4 30 
) 39.149 
. « 2 
8.6 31,25 
4 SUS » 
: SS 5 i 
> 9 456 64,678 
4? 58 24 ¢ 66.941 
45 4,801 59,923 
‘ 5 8,049 ,33 
4.4 7,194 
5 2 
12.8 6,04 
44 y é 4s 
48 7 6 4 7 
4 28 ¢ 78,7 
_ 7 1.13 
748 21,285 75 
2.559 8,445 104 
2,997 8,620 1.617 
g9 8 634 $24 
4 23 7.962 8 8R5 
) 4 5,217 5,121 
Q 5 Ses 25.77( 
7 4 6.517 44,117 
7 R¢ 6.383 44,249 
g 64 11,869 
7.498 4 2¢ 11.763 
4 82.54 
xs 17.9 . 77.2 
794 7 15.006 
R6 15,440 
48.914 66.82% 
25 67,383 
824 50.723 
2%4 53,060 
2.19 14,914 
1,27 14,840 
7.4 10,825 
21 13,040 
67,061 
34.6 66,111 
31,480 
gs 31,069 
» 26 4,23 13,493 
43 6,688 16,231 
7.25 6,4 2¢ 23,67 
6.41 6,59 23,01 
229 9.182 50,41 
609 20,179 50,788 
4144 8.734 32.878 
674 9,506 32,18 
2,145 13,695 25,84 
1.460 5,207 26,667 
6.94 9,416 16,35 
6,466 5,750 12,216 


Gross 
ton 


~, miles per 


Per  train- 
cent hour, ex- 
un- cluding 
serv- locomo- 


ives al 
tend 
+ 19,755 
18 0 
* 17,989 
20,602 
é g 8 
2 23,434 
t é 
> i, 


4 
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é 
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ti 
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Gross 
ons 
per train, 
excluding 
locomotives 

] 


1 tenders 
398 
44 
4 
a7 
a4¢ 
824 
m 
‘i 
87 
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i4 

‘ 
G 
44 
1,294 
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Pounds of 


fetton- coalper Lx 
miles 1,000 gross 
per ton-mules, 
mile including 


of road locomotives k 


7,671 153 
8,021 66 
758 
4.029 14 
202 108 
467 14 
9,545 2 
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*.55 i 
4/38 il 
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for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues Above $25,000,000 
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miles 
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per day and tenders tive-da) 


61.1 
64.6 
54.8 


58.0 
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<7 
2.8 
60.8 
68.9 
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59.3 
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49.8 
¢ 5 
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News of the Week 


running repairs, a de 


September 1 had 


totaled 109,010 or 48 pe 


Cut-Off Hearing Closes 


the Denver & 


to be gained by 
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son, Topeka & Santa Fe now handles 74 
per cent of the Kansas City-California 
usiness 

Gerald Hughes, chairman of the board 
f directors of the D. & S. L., testified 
on September 21 that the Missouri Pa- 
which is a joint owner of the D 
W., had hindered the attempts 
agreement for 
Until a 


cine, 
& R. G 
» negotiate a 
ise of the tunnel 


trackage 
and cut-off 
he said, William H 


few months ago, 

Williams, chairman of the board of th 
D. & R. G. W., and the M. P., had r 
fused to consider any proposition othe: 


than purchase of the D. & S. L. by the 
D. & R. G. W. The first rental proposed 
for the use of the tunnel and cut-off, 
following Missouri Pacific to a 
trackage agreement, was only $200,000 a 


consent 
year, it was said 

Following completion of the 
Brock, general counsel of the 


testimony, 


Elmer I 


1D). & S. L. declared that a permit for 

consfruction, subject to the conditions 

asked by the D. & R. G. W., would not 
« acceptable to the Moffat road 


Traveling Engineers’ Exhibit 
Equipment Manufactu 


which sponsored the ex- 


The Railway 
rs’ Association, 
railway and 
thirty 


Traveling 


hibition of equipment sup- 
annual conven 


Asso- 


plies at the sixth 


tion of the Engineers’ 


iation at Chicago, September 25 to 28, 
nclusive, elected the following ofhcers 
1929: President, J. J. Cizek, Leslie 


Lyndhurst, N. J 
Hoffman, 

Chicag« second 
Rhodes, Vapor Cai 
Washington, D. ( 


( hicag« 


Company first vic 
president, ‘| M 


Company, 


‘ 


Dearborn 
Chemical 
ice-president, L. B 
Heating Company, 
FEF. W. Vent 


continues as 


n, Crane ( 


ympany, 
secretary-treasurer 
The following 1s a list of the supply 
products on exhi- 


attendance: 


companies represented, 


ition and representatives in 





\ Reductior Sales Co Ne York—Oxy 

etvlene welding ar itting equipment Ret 
resented by H l Rogers J W Kenefic, T M 
Hamer, R Tr. Peal y B. N. Law and J. §S 
Strate 

\lemite Mfg. Cory C} Pe Mechanic: 

cating nhttings a7 equ nent Represented 





{ A Fine, J H Karow and N | Kamer 
Americar Arch Company New York—Lox 
votive arch rick Represente hy J T Brar 
r T. Mahar Ed. ( k, A M Sucese I 
Ferguson, G. Bean and George Wagstaff 
American Brake Shoe & undry ( 
age Brake shoes Represented by I Rk 
Dewey, F. P. Biggs, C. F. Weil and J. W 
W aters 





American Locomotive Company. New York 
Photographs and literature describing three-cylin 
ler locomotive, power reverse gear, steam pipe 
asing, cast steel equalized tender truck. engine 
ruck box and removable hub linet cast steel 

side bearing engine truck Represented by 
N. C. Naylor bert B wT Arth Halle and 
W. S. Morris 

American Steel Foundries, Chicag Models of 

truck, reversible strut brake heam. steel loco 

tive grate, adjustable brake beam head. vertica 
key coupler yoke. literature Represented by W 
G. Wallace. ¢ E. Grigsby, W. C. Walsh, F. H 
Rassett, W 4. Stearns, ( Fy Street, \ 
Broadley and W. E. Walling 

American Throttle C New York—Multiy 


le 
Schaff and R 


hrottle Represented by F. A 
M. Ostermann 
\r-An-Ess Mig. C Chicago—Locomotive fire 


r Represented by E. H. Bauer 

Ardco Mfg. Co., Hoboken, N. J Automatic 
ifting valve, automatic safety cylinder cocks, 
sutomatic locomotive bell ringer, improved engine 
nd trailer truck cellars. improved car journal 
ilers Represented by Charles Stern 

Aseco Corporation, Chicago—No exhibit. Rep 
esented by W. J. Walsh 

Ashton Valve Co., Boston, Mass Recording 
wages, back pressure gages, wheel press record 
ing gages, wheel press recording gages attach- 
ment of a double ram wheel presses, safety valves, 
lriving wheel quartering gage, dead weight gage 
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by J. F. Gettrust, H. O. 


Fettinger and Charles Gaston 


tester. Represented 


Baker-Raulang Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio 
Motion picture of electric industrial trucks. Rep 


resented by B. C. Hooper and W. F. Hebard. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, The, Philadelphia, 

Pa.—Caprotti poppet type valve gear. Repre- 

sented by W. A. Austin, Charles Riddell, Fred 


\. Neely, C. H. Gaskill, W. H. Evans and 


W. L. Allison. 

Barco Manufacturing Company, Chicago 
Power reverse gear, smoke box blower fitting, 
lubricated plug valves, reservoir joints, metallic 
engine and tender connections—air, steam heat 
and water, metallic steam heat connections for 


cars and rear tenders. Represented by C. L 
Mellor, G. S. Lewis, F. H. Stiles, W. J. Behlke, 
ir., C. O. Jenista, F. B. Nugent, L. E. Living- 
ston, J. L. McLean and M. Weston. 
Barrett-Christie Co., Chicago—Steam trap, air 
separator, instant hot water heater, steam special- 


ties. Represented by C. M. White and S$. U 
Olsen. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.—Model 
of reversible type auxiliary locomotive Repre 
sented by I. C. Jordan, R. S. Folk, F. M. Mor- 
ley and G. W. Armstrong 

Bird-Archer Co., The, New York—Boiler 
water treatment chemicals, boiler blow-off cock 


equipment, boiler sludge remover equipment, Rep- 


resented by L. F. Wilson, F. K. Tutt, H. ¢ 
Harragin, C. J. McGurn, J. L. Callahan, J. J 
Clifford, R. A. Wilsey and S. P. Foster 

Bradford Corporation, New York—Literature 
m throttle valves and draft gears Represented 
yy W. C. Doering, J. C. Keene, A. C. Bodeau 
ind E. J. Barnett 


Brake Equipment & Supply ( Chicago— Au 
brake repair parts, standard A. R. A. triple valve 
repairs. Represented by B. Pratt, C. J. Smith 
ind J. F. Pratt 

Morris B. Brewster, In 


Chicag Piston and 


valve stem packing, James driving box with 
adjustable brass Represented by Morris Brew 
ster and J. T. Ash 

Buckeye Portable Tool ( Dayton, Ohio 


Pneumatic drills, grinders, buffers, sanders, frame 
aw grinders, pencil grinders epresented by 
W. R. Gummere and H. W. Leighton 
Burnside Steel Foundry Cx Chicago— Roller 
side bearings, locomotive firing tools, safety aj 
plances Represented by W. H. Moore and 


W. C. Bladin. 
Central Valve Manufacturing Company, Ch 
cago—Brass globe, angle and special, locomotive 


valves and gage cocks, washout plugs and monel 
castings. Represented by J. E. Brown, ( F 
Pigott and C. J. Murphy 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, New York 
Speed recorder, pneumatic tools and electric 
tools. Represented by H R. Deubel, F. O 
Duffy and L. F. Duffy 


Clark Manufacturing Company Philadelphia 
Pa Piston parter, frame bolt jack inion puller 
bridge jack, journal jack, rail k, extension 
jack Represented by H. J. Smith 

Coffin, Jr., Company, J. 5 Englewood, N. } 

Feedwater heater systen Represented by P 


Willis, E. L. Schellens, W I Comley, \V ( 
Oliver and R. A. Smith 

Consolidated Ashcroft, Har k Company, Inc., 
boile hecks, globe and 





New York—Insperators 
angle valves, hose strainers, water column steam 
whistles, steam air gages nsolidated safety 
valves, dead weight gage tester and hydraula 
graph. Represented by C. I. Brown, J. H. Bush 
( Allen, F. J. Wilson, J. P. Walsh and C. W 
Corning 

Crane Company { Ag Passenger car 
plumbing fixtures, comot valves and ht 
tings epresented by F W Venton, J i 
Jordan, J. C. Cole and H. B. Bartlett 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Company, Bos 
ton, Mass.—Locomotive pop, safety and blow-off 
valves, steam and air gages, back pressure gages 


fluid pressure scales (gage tester), chime whistles 
etc Represented by E. W. Kenyon 

Cut-Off & Speed Recorder Corporation, New 
York—No exhibit. Represented by ( F. Pes 
nypacker. 

Dearborn Chemical Company, Chicago—W ater 
treatment and water treating plants, rust inhi 
tive material impregnated wrapper Represented 
by R. F. Carr, C. Hoffman, J. W. Brashears, 
F. J. Boatright, L. T. Brys |. H. Bowen, 
L. P. Bowen, L. D. Brown, H. B. Crocker, N 
F. Dunn, F. B. Horstmann, R. Q. Milnes, J. W 


Nutting, H. P. Ross and A. McTavish 
Detroit Lubricator Compar Detroit, Mich 
Mechanical lubricator, automati oil feed ad 
juster, automatic flange oiler and bullseye hydro 
static lubricators Represented by S. A. Witt, 
W. B. Drake and C. E. Sperry 
Duff Manufacturing Company. Pittsburgh, Pa 
No exhibit Represented by C. N. Thulin 
Durametallic Corporation, Kalamazoo, Mich 


machining apparatus. 
Bandish 


packing, tire 


Hall and J. M 


Durametallic 
Represented by C, C 


Edna Brass Manufacturing Company, Mans 
field, Ohio—Mechanical lubricators, air operated 
cylinder cocks, boiler checks, water column, air 
manifolds, automatic oilers, oil burners, coal 
sprinklers, gage cocks and rigid water glasses 
Represented by E. O. Corey. F. S. Wilcoxen, 
E. F. O’Connor and H. A. Glenn 


Electro-Chemical Engineering Corporation, Chi- 
cago—Literature regarding electro-chemical proc- 
ess for the prevention of pitting and corrosion in 
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; s R Paxton-2 a : EF. R. Stanford, W. A, Buckbee, J. F 
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Represent ( \ I = ~ | Paxt ’ Met | r-Z R va I pment ( any, (nicag 
Powe I M. Sawvye I M ' Ke M und walve ster king, fr 
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. . — R — “. § y 7 | { } Fis W ! fe low-off vaive ever ck 
. J M ‘ Ne R ; | Q esente ( Ss ] t I Ziummerma 
N . we Pilot Pa ¢ Com I f F. J. Kearne 
\\ j : senge " - ¥ R enent | Texas Company, New \ k-—- Literature 
i | "§ k I B. R m Tim ke Roller Bearing ‘ pal Cant Ot 
: - Sinkler | t gs Rey ese e Rk M Ross 
4 ‘ W The Py ‘ g i D Gear Company ( hicag 
. ; Ba = ae , gee yp at re ge Represented by J. E. Taritor 
= generators comotive and train lightis O. C. Heckart. J. A. King and W. Eckels 
> ntrol and ene tur e equipment, floodliet { States Meta Packing ‘ my i 
Pa 2 , elect fxt s and ttings tives P ade Pa King type piston 4 
rs shons and round housee and duplex lo ilve ste metallic packing Represente 
motive distribution valves Represented by | J. T. Lus be and A, E. Munch . 
is : Ohi W. Tohnson. William Miller. ] 4. Amos. Ge Universal Pack ng & Service Company, ~ . 
4 n FE. Haas. W. A. Ross. Walter Smith, James \ cag Spring ae SS £ Represented 
s 4 \ Raker. R. I Kilker. W H 06Fast and I H by J. P. Landreth and W. H. Davis . : 
ted | Groner Vanadium Corporatior f America, Niagara 
~o i Atchi Railway Engineering Equipment ( Ch y Falls, N. ¥ No exhibit Represented by C. B 
al i! : ng Special direct steaming valve manufactured for Woodruff ’ ne 
_ i ngine truck the company by the Crane Company Repre The Swanson Company, Chicag Locomotive 
<n i ted by cented by T.. G. Plant gage holders Represented by O. W. Swansor 
’ tosh. — Railway Journal. Chicago—Represented by E and R. V. Larsor Pa ae 
hi ag The C. Cook T. A. Williams Vapor Car Heating wnpeny, St ng 












DeGuire Railwa: foe’ and Railway Mechanical Engi Steam heat pressure reguiat 












le meta : luits, steam hose couplers 
and steam train lin d valves Represented by 
J. E. Baker, N. ! Burt ns, L. H. Gillick, E. ( 
Post and L. B. R es 

Viloco Railway Equipment Company, Chicag: 

Improved locom sander, pneumatic whistle 
operator, exhaust pi floating journal bearing, 
rail washer, metal brake step and piston rod 
grease lubricator Represented by C. R. Long, 
Ir., G. P. Dirth, J Monroe, J. S. Lemley, 
A. G. Hollingshead, M. H. Oakes, C. W. Ploen, 
W. H. Heckman and C. G. Learned. 

Ward-Love Pump Corporation, Rockford, IIL- 
Model of industrial zeolite water softener Ret 
resented by T. B. Clark 

Westinghouse Air Brake Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.—Hose couplings and clamps, brake cylindgr 
dust protector, pneuphonic horn, lap joint piston 
packing rings for triple valves, electrically welded 
reservoir, improved angle cock, diaphragm type 
cut out c ck (sectioned dirt collector (sec- 
tioned), em ergency relay valve, reinforced flanged 
unions, N-11-A, pedestal type brake valve, super 
governor, A. R. A. standard pressure retaining 


valve, M 3 A feed valve, single cast returned, 
compressor rings, packing cups and gaskets, Uni 
versal valve cylinder, cap with strainer and by- 
pass, checks, packing ring indicator gages and 
single car testing device Represented by C. S 
Olmstead, A Hohmyer, E. W. Davis, R. P 
Ives, R. J. Cunningham, F. B. Johnson, A. ¢ 
Huston, H. H. Burns, H. L. Fuller, A. | 
Berghane, C. J. Werlich, T. G. Myles, J..S. ¥ 
Fralich, E. H. Weaver, J. R. Holton, L. M. 
Carlton and P. H. Donovan 

Whiting Corporation, Harvey, Ill.—Drop table 
and portable coach hoist Represented by H. G 


, 


Buckbee and F. P. Walsh 

Woodruff Ball Joint Company, Chicago— 
Syphon jet, car cleaning system, metal steam 
heat and passenger car nnectors Represented 
by L. D. Woodruff 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation, 
New York—Open type =~ feedwater 
heaters. Represented by D. R oleman, T. ( 


Murray, J.£ 


McGowan 


McBride, J. F. Cosgrove, F F. 
Buckingham, G. B. Bourne, T. 
and J M Lammedee 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings 


Assoctation.—T. L. Burton, 165 
Broadway, New York City. Next meeting, 
April 30-May 3, 1929, Stevens Hotel, Chi 
ago. Exhibit by Air’ Brake Appliance As 
sociation, 

Ar Brake Apriiance ASSOCIATION.- 
ton, Crane Company, 836 So. 


Ar: Brake 


-Fred Ven 
Michigan 


B'lv’d., Chicag« Meets with Air Brake As 
sociation 

Awertcan Association oF Freicnt Trarric 
Orricers.—J. D. Gowin, 112 W. Adams St., 
Chicag 

Awertcan Association oF GENERAL BacGaceE 
Acents.-—E. I Duncan, 332 S. Michigan 


Ave., Chicag Next meeting, June 25, 1929, 
Denver, Col 

Amertcan Association or Passencer TRarric 
Orricers w. Hope, C. R. R. of N. 
143 Liberty St.. New York 

{MeRIcAN AssoctaTtion or RattroapD Svuperin 

N DENTS |. Rothschild, Room 400, Union 

Station, St Louis, Mo Next annual con 
vention, June, 1929, Mexico City. 

AmERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dintnc Cars.—L. M. Jones, Supt. of Sleep 
ing and Dining Cars, C. M. St., P. & P.. 
Chicago Annual meeting, October 24-25, 
1928, Stevens Hote Chicago 

Awertcan Exuecrarc Rartway ASSOCIATION 


New Y ork 
Coprer 


Madison Ave., 
Master TINNERS’ 


W. Welsh, 292 
American RatLroap 


smITm’s anno Pipe Firrers’ ASsoctaTion.- 

C. Borcherdt 02 North Hamlin Ave., Chi 

cago 

Amentcan Rartway Assoctation.—H. J. Forster 

30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y 

Division I.—Operatine—J. C. Caviston, 3 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y 

Freight Stati Section.—R oO. Wells 
Freight Agent, Illinois Central Railroad, 
Chicago 

Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. Cavis 
ton, 30 Vesey St New York 

Protective Sectior | Cc Caviston 30 
Vesey St., New York 

Safety Section. —]. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St 
New York Annual meeting April 23-25, 
1929, Indianapolis, Ind 

Telegraph and Telephone Section.-W 


A 
Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St.. New York. Next 


convention, Sept. 10-12, 1929, St. Paul 
Minn 

Division TI.—G. W. Covert, 431 South Dear 
bern St.. Chicago 

Division ITT Traffic J. Gottschalk, 143 
Liberty St.. New York 

Division IV.—Engineering. E. H. Fritch 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 
Annual convention, March 5-7, 1929, Chi 
cago. Exhibit by National Railway App! 
ances Associstion 

Construction and Maintenance Section.—E 


Fritch 
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Electiical Section.—E. H. Fritch. 

Signal Section.—H. S. Balliet, 30 Vesey St., 
New York. 

Division V.—Mechanical.—-V. R. Haw 
thorne, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. Exhibit by Railway Supply Manutfac 


turers’ Association. . 
Equipment Painting Section —-V. R. Haw 
thorne, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Annual meeting, 1929, Kansas City. . 
Division V1.—Purchases and Stores.—W. J. 


Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y 
Division Vil. Freight Claims. —— Lewis 
Pilcher, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 


Ill. Annual meeting, 1929, Washington, 
Cc 


| Go 
Division VIII. 
M. Campbell, 


Motor Transport. 
American Railway 
tion, 30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Car Service Division.—C. A. Buch, 17th and 

H Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
American RatLroap Barpce anv Buipinc Asso 
ciaTion.—C. A. Lichty, C. & N. Ry., 319 
N. Waller Ave., Chicago. Annual conven- 


George 
Associa 


tion, Oct. 23-25, 1928, Statler Hotel, Boston. 
Exhibit by Bridge and Building Supply Men's 
Association. 
American Rattway DeveLorpment ASSOCIATION. 
R. G. East, Agricultural Agent, Pennsy! 
vania Railroad, Shelbyville, Ind. Semi 
annual meeting, "December 6-7, 1928, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting, May 22-24, 


1929, Houston, Tex. 

American Rattway EnNGIngerInc Association 
—(Works in co-operation with the American 
Railway Association, Division IV). E. H. 
Fritch, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Annual convention, March 5-7, 1929, Chicago, 
Exhibit by National Railway Appliances As 
sociation 

AMERICAN Rattway Macazine Eprrors’ Associa 
Tion.—-Miss Page Nelson Price, Norfolk & 
Western Magazine, Roanoke, Va. 

American Rattway Toot Forrmen’s Associa 
tion.—G. G. Macina, wm. & &. FP. Ry., 
11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Exhibit by 
pupply Association of the American Railw ay 
Tool Foremen’s Association.—Secretary : E. 
H. Lunde, Federal 
Chicago. 

Amenicane Sort Line Rartroap Assocration.— 

F. Whittelsey, Union Trust Bidg., Wash 


Machinery Sales Co., 


FN D. C. 

American Society or Mecuanicat EncIneers 
Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 39th St., New York. 
Railroad Division, Marion B. Richardson. 
30 Church St., New York. 

Amertcan Woop Pareservers’ Assoctation.—H. 


L. Dawson, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 
Annual meeting, January 22, 1929, ‘Louisville. 


y- 

ASSOCIATION OF Rartway Craim Acents.—H. D. 
Morris, — Claim Agent, Northern Pa 
cific e3,> Paul, Minn. Next meeting, 
June 19-21, 1929, Detroit, Mich. 

Association oF Rattway Exvectricat ENGINEERS 
—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & N. W., Room 
413, C. & N. W. Station, Chicago. Annual 
convention, Oct. 23-26, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago. Exhibit by Railway Electrical Supply 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Association oF Rattway Executives.—Stanley 
J. Seema 17th and H Sts., N. W. Washing- 
ton, 

Association or Rattway Suprty Men.—E. H. 
Weaver, Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 80 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Meets with Inter- 
national Railway General Foremen’s Associa- 


tan. 

Bripce anp Buttptnc Surrpty Men’s Associa 
tion.—-W. D. Waugh, Detroit Graphite Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual exhibit at conven 
tion of American Railway Bridge and Build 
ing Association. 

-ANADIAN Rattway Crius.—C. R. 

Charron St., Montreal, Que. 

‘an Foremen’s Association or Curcaco.—Aaron 
Kline, 626 North Pine Ave., Chicago. Regu 
lar meetings, 2nd Monday in month, except 
June, July and August, Great Northern Ho 
tel, Chicago. 

AR i s AssoctaTion or Los ANGELES.- 


Crook, 129 


: Krause, 514 East Eighth St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Regular meetings, second 
Friday of each month, 514 East Eighth St., 


Los Angeles 
AR peanysy Assoctation or Sr. Lovrs, Mo 


De pale, 5874 Plymouth, Apt. 18, St. 
‘= ® Mo. Meetings, first Tuesday of each 
month, except July and August, Broadview 
Hotel, East St. Louis, 


Cenrrat Rartway Cuvs. —Harry D. Vought, 26 
Cortlandt St., New York. Regular meet 
ings, 2nd Thursday each month, except June. 
July, August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y 

Curer Inrerncnance Car Inspectors’ AND Car 
Foremen’s Assoctation.—(See Master Car 
Builders’ and Supervisors’ Association.) 


Cinctnnatt Rattway Crus.—D. R. Boyd, 811 
Union Central Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. Meet 
ings, 2nd Tuesday in February, May, Sep- 

_ tember and November. 

Cuevetanp Rattway Civsa—F. L. Frericks, 


14416 Alder Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Meet 

ings, first Monday each month, except July, 

— > September, Hotel Hollenden, Cleve- 

an 

INTERNATIONAL Rattroap Master Biacksmitus’ 
Assoctation.—W. Michigan Cen 
tral R. R. Detroit, Exhibit by Inter- 


national Railroad Master Blacksmith’s Supply 
Men's Association. 
INTERNATIONAL Rartzoap Master Biacxsuirnus’ 
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Suprpty Men's Association.—W. W. Criley, 
Ajax Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway Fue. Association.—L 
G. Plant, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 
Next meeting, May 7-10, 1929, Hotel Sher 
man, Chicago. Exhibit by International Rail 
way Supply Men’s Association. 

INTERNATIONAL Raitway Generat Foremen’s As- 


sociaTion.—Wm. Hall, 1061 W. Wabash 
Ave., Winona, Minn. 

INTERNATIONAL Ratuway Svurrty Men’s As- 
sociaTion.—S. A. Witt, Detroit Lubricator 
Co., 820 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. Meets 
with International Railway Fuel Association. 

Master Boirer Maker's ASSOCIATION Harry D. 
Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., New York. An 
nual meeting, May 21-24, 1929, Hotel Bilt- 


more, Atlanta, Ga. 


MASTER Car BuiLpers’ AND Supervisors’ Asso 
ciation.—A. S. Sternberg, Belt Ry. of Chi 
cago, Polk and Dearborn Sts., Chicago. 

NationaL Association or Rartroap Tre Pro 


pucers.—Roy M. Edmonds, 1252 Syndicate 
Trust Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Nationat Association oF Raritroap anp Uri 
Tizs Commissioners.—James B. Walker, 270 
Madison Ave., New York. Annual conven 
tion, November 13-16, New Orleans, La. 

NationaL Rattway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION. 
C. W. Kelly, 1014 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Exhibit at A. R. E. A. convention. 

Narionah Sarety Covuncit.——Steam Railroad 
Section: C. F. Larson, supt. of safety, 
Missouri Pacific, St. Louis, M« 

New Enoranp Rartroap Cius.—W. E Cade, Jr., 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regular 

meetings 2nd Tuesday in month, excepting 

une, jy, August and September, Copley 
laza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

New Yorn Raitroap Civs.—Harry D. Vought, 
26 Cortlandt St., New York. Regular meet 
ings, 3rd Friday in month, except June, 
July, and August. 


Pacitric Ramway Crivus.—W. S. Wollner, 64 
Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. Regular 
meetings 2nd Tuesday in month, alternately 


in San Francisco and Oakland 

Rattway AccountTinc Orricers’ ASsociaTIOn.— 
E. q oodson, 1116 Woodward Bulding, 
Washington, D. C. Annual meeting, Cleve 
land, 

RaILway Business ASSOCIATION Frank W 
Noxon, 1406 Packard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 
Annual meeting, November, 1928, Hotel Com 
modore, New York. 

Rartway Carn Department Orricers’ 
tron. (See Master Car Builders’ 
visors’ Association.) 

Rattway Crus or Pirrssurce.—J. D. Conway, 
515 Grandview Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regu 
lar meetings, 4th Thursday in each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ratrway Execrrarcat Surrpty MaNnvuracturers 
Association.—Edward Wray, 9 St. Clinton 
St., Chicago. Meets with Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers. 

RAILWay Eoreuenr MANUFACTURERS’ AssOcIA 
TION.— W. Venton, Crane Co., 836 S. 
Michigan ions Chicago. Meets with Travel 
ing neers’ Association 

Rar~pway Firag Prorecrion Association.—R. R 
Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Baltimore. 
Md. Next convention, Oct. 9-11, 1928, Hotei 
Gibson, Cincinnati, O. 

RKaitway Surpty MANvPFACTURERS’ AssocraTIon 

. Comway, 1841 Oliver Bidg., Pitts 
burgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division 
and Purchases and Stores Division, American 
Railway Association 

RAILWAY Tocuenare AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assoctation.—G. A. Nelson, 30 Church St., 
New York. Meets with Telegraph and Tele 

phone Section of A. A., Division I. 

Ranway TREASURY | ES AssoctaTion .—I 

Cox, 1217 Commercial Trust Bldg.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting, October 

Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga 
as... ¥ AND MatntTenance or Way As- 
sociation.—T. F. Donahoe. Gen. Supvr. 
Road, Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Exhibit by Track Supply Association 
Next convention, Sept. 19-21, 1929, Chicago. 

Sr. Lovurs Rartway Crive.—B. W. Frauenthal. 
Union Station, St. Louis, Mo Regular 
meetings 2nd Friday in month, except June, 
July and August. 

Siena Aprirance Assoctation.—F. W. Ed 
munds, West Nyack (Rockland Co.), N. ¥ 
Meets with A. R. A. Sienal Section. 

Soutmeastern Carmen’s IntercHance Associa 
tron.—Clyde Kimball, Inman Shops, Atlanta. 
Ga. Meets semi annually. 

SouTHERN anp Sovutnuwestrern Rartway Crue 

. T. Miller, P. O. Bex 1205, Atlanta, Ga. 
Regular meetings, 3rd Thursday in January, 
March, May, July, September and November. 

Ansley Hotel, Atlanta 

Soutmern Association or Car Service Orr 
cers.—R. G. Parks, A. B. & A. Ry., Atlanta, 
ra. 

Track Svuprty Assocration.—L. C. Ryan, Ox 
weld Railroad Service Co.. 80 E. Jackson 
Bivd.. Chicago. Meets with Roadmasters’ 
and Maintenance of Way Association. 

a ENGINeers’ a.—> —W. 

Ls Gen. nee S.. New York Cen 
tral ffalo, -N ye * Exhibit by Railway 
Equipment Manvfacturers’ Association. 

Western Rattway Crvs.—W. J. Dickinson, 18° 
West Madison St., Chicago. Regular mect 
ings, 3rd Monday each month, except June, 


July and August. 
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The New York Central has amplified 
ts passenger service between Chicago 
ind Cleveland by the addition of a coach 
and a parlor car to its fast mail train 
which leaves Chicago at 9:50 a. m. and 
arrives in Cleveland at 5:45 p. m 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacitn 
has reduced the running timie of the 
lowa-Nebraska Limited between Chicagu 
and Omaha, 32 min Under the new 
schedule the train leaves Chicago at 
6:05 p.m. instead of 5:33 p.m. and ar- 
rives in Omaha at 7:45 a.m. as previously 


Beginning with the fall timetable on 
Sunday, September 30, the Pennsylvania 
began the operation of electric trains in 
local passenger service between Phila- 
lelphia, Pa., and Wilmington, Del., 27 
iiles. The of electric trains 
n the Octoraro branch is expected to 
egin within four or five weeks 


yperation 


The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis has reduced the running tim 
f its Royal Palm between Chicago and 
Jacksonville, Fla. 55 min. Under the 
new schedule the 
at 10:10 p.m. instead of 9:15 p.m. ard 


Jacksonvill at 7:20 a.m. as 


train leaves Chicago 


urrives 


previously 


The Union Pacific announces that the 
North Platte cut-off which extends from 
Egbert, Wy the main line, 32 miles 
east of Cheyenne, northward, 63 miles, 

Yoder, Wyo., has been completed and 
is now open for freight service; and that 
regular passenger train service will be 
established shortly 


“Railroad Dollar Day” is announced by} 
the Boston & Maine. For the Columbus 
Day week-end, October 12, 13 and 14, 

yund-trip tickets will be sold between 
iny two points on the Boston & Maine 
r tl fare plus one dollar; 
-hildren under 12 years, half-fare plus 
fifty cents. The return trip must be be 
gun before midnight on Sunday, the 14th 


the ne-way 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from September 30 until 
April 30, 1929, the operation of tariff 
schedules proposing to establish minimun 
‘lass rates subject to the Official Classi 


fication ratings for application between 
points in Official Classification territory 
and points in Southern Classification ter- 


ritory in connection with new through 
interterritorial class rates published pur 
suant to the commission’s findings in the 


Southern ciass rate investigation case 


The St. Lowis-San Francisco has re 
luced the running time of its Ozark 
Limited which operates between St 


Louis, Mo., and Dallas, Tex., one hour 
ind ten minutes between St. Louis and 
Springfield, Mo. The train now leaves 
St. Louis at 9:30 a. m. instead of 8:20 
a. m. and arrives in Springfield at 4:30 
p m. as previously. Local service be 
tween these points has been increased 
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by the addition of a new train which 
leaves St. Louis at 7:50 a. m. and ar- 
rives in Springfield at 3 p. m. Eastbound 
the new train leaves Springfield at 11:30 
a. m. and arrives at St. Louis at 6:30 
p. m. 


Procedure under the Barge Line Act 
passed by the last Congress, pertaining 
to the establishment of joint through 
routes and rates and divisions between 
rail carriers and barge lines will be con- 
sidered at a hearing scheduled for Octo 
ber 12 at Washington by the Interstat: 
Commerce Commission The Commis- 
sion has announced that it desires to ob- 
tain the views of all interested parties 
with respect to the meaning and purpose 
of the provisions of Section 2, paragraph 
e of the new law and also with respect to 
the procedure which should be followed 
by the Commission with reference par 
ticularly to the extent of public hearings 
required Printed statements covering 
the same subject matter may be filed with 
in 10 days after the hearing 


The second annual International Travel 
Exposition will be held at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, on November 11 to 18 
when 20 foreign governments, 11 states 
in the United States, travel bureaus 
steamship lines and other travel inter- 
ests will exhibit art objects, craftman- 
ship, curios, trophies, etc. The foreign 


governments include Austria, Belgium, 
Cuba, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Greece, Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Norway, Ontario, Que 
bec, Switzerland Poland, Japan, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Lithuania, and Italy 
The states include Illinois, Florida, 
New Mexico, Alabama, Utah, Wyom 
ing Oregon, Arkansas, Oklanom. 


Nevada and California. An educational 
program with picturesque features and 
with speakers of international note will 
be conducted in conjunction with the ex- 
hibits. The Association of American 
Bank Travel Bureaus will hold its annu- 
al meeting concurrent with the exposition 


Regional Advisory Board Meet- 
ings in October 


The following regional advisory boards 
will hold meetings in October: the Great 
Lakes Regional Advisory Board on 
October 3 at Cleveland, Ohio; the At- 
lantic State Shipper’s Advisory Board on 
October 4 at Wilmington, Del.; the Mid- 
west Shippers’ Advisory 3oard = = or 
October 10 at Springfield, Ill.; and the 
Northwest Shippers’ Advisory Board on 
October 16 at Duluth, Minn 


Central of Georgia Volunteer 
Solicitors 


the 


Organizations of employees for 
purpose of soliciting freight and pas 
sengers and for promoting the business 
of their employees, wherever practicable, 
constitute the subject of the lastest circu- 
lar issued by J. J. Pelley, president of the 
Central of Georgia. Associations of em- 
ployees are to be found on each of the 
five divisions of this road, some of then 
for the promotion of economy in fuel 
some for safety, and some other ob 
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jects. Organizations for solicitation o 
freight and passengers are now function- 
ing at Cedartown, Cuthbert, Griffin, 
Dothan, Albany, Macon, Union Springs, 
Atlanta, Chattanooga, Birmingham, Co- 
lumbus, Augusta, Americus, Griffin, Troy, 
Fort Valley, Eufaula, Athens and Sa- 
vannah. 


Canadian Express Companies 
Denied Interim Rate Increases 


Announcement was made last week at 
Ottawa by H. A. McKeown, chairman of 
the Dominion Railway Board, that that 
body had decided to refuse the request of 
the railway express companies of Canada 
for an interim increase of 10 per cent. 
in rates on all traffic, other than cream, 
carried at commodity rates. This request, 
made by the Express Traffic Association 
of Canada through F. H. Phippen, of 
Toronto, was made pending a decision of 
the Board as a result of the express rates 
case hearing of 1923-24. Owing to a num- 
ber of developments no judgment was 
rendered after that hearing. It is held 
by the Railway Board that conditions 
have altered considerably since that time 
and that it will be imperative to hold 
another hearing. It does not, however, 
believe the express companies are en- 
titled to any interim or emergency in- 
crease. 


I. CC. C. Upholds Unpublished 
Terminal Charges 


Proving simply that charges for trans 
portation or services in connection there- 
with, not published or filed in accord 
ance with requirements of Section 6 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, have been 
collected by a common carrier subject to 
the Act is not equivalent to proving that 
the shipper is entitled to reparation. Such 
is the decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in a proceeding on 
complaint of the Southern Transporta- 
tion Company, which alleged that charges 
exacted by the Norfolk & Western and 
ther defendant carriers for terminal 
services incident to the transfer of coal 
from cars to vessels at Hampton Roads 
were unreasonable and unlawful and that 
some of the charges were not included in 
any tariffs published or filed by the de- 
fendants. The Commission held that a 
-harge of $11 to operators of vessels en- 
aged in coastwise service and a charge 
of $30 to operators of vessels engaged 
n foreign commerce were not shown 


to be unreasonable 


New England Shippers’ Board 


The tenth regular meeting of the New 
England Shippers’ Advisory Board was 
held at Bridgeport, Conn., on September 
21, with an attendance of about 350 
Many of the increases in traffic as shown 
by the estimates of expected volume of 
freight for the next three months, as 
reported by the committees, were more 
than 10 per cent. Twenty-three commit- 
tees, altogether, reported anticipated in- 
creases. The increases of 10 per cent or 
more were: automobiles 10 to 12; brass, 
bronze and copper, 10; boots and shoes, 
10; cement, 10; coal and coke, 10 to 15; 
















































































































hid ind leather, If ron and steel, 5 
to 10; n ! l l paper and 
pulp etl m, 15; scrap met 
als, 3¢ e, 10; w goods. 5 to 10 

De é n brick 15 per 
cent s lf hay 50 
ime, If 

( i n rou 
stat wi \ Seepe 
New Ha pst H Massa 
chusetts, R. | V le Island 
und FE. Kent, ¢ ticut 

District n Xandall reported that 
for the fi 4 wee f 1928, the decreas 
in the nun s id in New Eng 
land as « ire i year was 1.6 
per cent vile the lecreas« in the 
country as wl was about tour per 
ent ) 

The next held Bos 
n next M I 


rh mmodity committee report 
sented at th ineteenth regular meetin 
of the Southwest Shippers Advisor. 
Roard at Dal is iz 5 Septem be 27 
reflected a hiel | t S c 
cerning p S n this t 
tory Dh which 
shipments are ex ted t less durm 
the fourth quarter of the year ts potat 

Shipment oddities \A ch it 
creas : ] 1 y il iZ 
grain, &5 per cent; flour, meal and other 
mill products, 10 per cent; cotton, 30 pe 
ent citrus tr 30 per cent; other 
fresh truit 1 me cent fresh veg 
tables, except | " s, 5 per cent; live 
stock, 5 per cent; il, coke and lignit 

per cent, lumbx | forest products 
WO y pet m and petroleum 
[ lucts r cent; iron and steel, 5 per 
cent cast £ his 1 boule rs, 
per cent; « ent; brick and 
clay product ] ' nt: sugar and n 
lasses, 20 px t gricultural mpk 
ments a eh l nt, autom 
] 1 trucks . cent and anned 
good er cent 

Co li I hipments of which 
ar ‘ ected t py ximate those of las 
ycal 1 I d products ex 
cept cottonseed oil e and concentrat: 
clay, gravel, sand a stone, lime at 
plaster fertilizer uper products and 
che pik il : | cx ] S1V > 


The Panama Canal and Its Ports 


The Board Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors of the War Department 1 
perat h the Bureau of Opera 
tions, United St Shipping Board, ha 
just issued a 1 n “The Panama 
Canal and its Ports,” constituting No. 22 
f a series of 1 ts on the ports « 
the United States a ee aecainne 
The rcix rt t 1! TT : } T 
garding the ca tsel the harges 
rules and regulat s applicable theret 
as well s tl es } 
charges app l it rts | i 
at ti Atlanti | i entrances 
The report states that the traft 
thr ugh th canal has greatly exce le : 
the estit it nad ‘ re the canal was 
pened Duringe the war vl. t 
headway was! le in the developme: 
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since 


traffic, but the war the growth has 
been marked The commerce has in- 
creased from 10,884,830 tons in 1922 to 
6,037,447 tons in 1926. While the early 
necreases were due to large shipments 
f oil from the Pacific Coast to the At- 
lantic Coast, the decline in this business 
has been made up by the increase in 
I traffic, including particularly lum 
é nitrates, and general merchan 
se 
\ detailed study of the commerce 
stobal and Balboa with the United 
States for the fiscal year ended June 
0, 1926, shows that the total traffic , he 


tween the port of Cristobal and th 
United States during that year amounted 

1,033,909 long tons, of which 883,759 
long tons were imports and 150,150 ton 

The traffic of Balboa with 
States amounted to 428,828 
420,384 tons were 
States and 8, 
United States 


were exports 
the United 
which 
United 
the 


ong tons, oft 
from the 


mports 


440 tons exports t 


The report shows by states the origin of 

the imports and destination of the ex 
ts these ports 

Traffic Club of Chicago Con- 


demns Political Rate Making 


Political rate-making and other forms 
of political interference were condemned 
by the Traffic Club of Chicago on Sep 


tember 27, when that body approved a 
resolution adopted by the Associated 


Trafic Clubs of America at its an- 


nual meeting at San Francisco on June 12 


and 13. The club is in accordance with 
the by-laws of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs provide that all member clubs 
shall consider any action started by thx 
Association before said action becomes 
the expression of the 50 clubs which 
comprise the Association. The resolu- 


tion sets forth the seriousness and harm 
fulness of political rate-making and cites 
the United States 
to confirm reappointment of 


refusal of the Senat« 
the John J 
Esch to the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion; the recent action of the Senate call 
ng for grain and live stock rates on a2 
par with rates on the same commodities 
mn Canada, and other similar actions 
Che resolution is to tthe effect that “the 
\ssociated Trafic Clubs of America de 
clare for a return to the policy of inter 
and 
om 


regulation by 
Commerce ( 


state commerce 
through the 
mission, to be composed of men choser 
wr their duties because of their qualifica 
tions. In the general discussion pre 
ceding the approval of the resolution by 
tk Club, J. P. Haynes, 
ve vice president of the 


Interstate 


1¢ Chicago execu 
Asso 
ciation of Commerce, described instances 
f political dwelling at 
length the origin of the Hoch 
Smith resolution. Murray N. Billings, 
traffic manager of the Illinois Steel Com 
iny, emphasized the uselessness of the 


Chicago 


rate-making, 
upon 


Hoch-Smith resolution by calling atten 
tion to the fact that 60.000 pages of tran 
script and 2,000 exhibits have already 
} compiled at the hearings thus far 


held and 
member of 


that it 
the ( 
intelligently 


is impossible for any 
ommission to digest the 
before making a 


testimony 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 











Locomotives 


Tue DeLtaware, LACKAWANNA & WEsS1 
ERN is inquiring for 20 locomotives of 
the 4-8-4 type, for main line fast freight 


service 


Donner Steet Company, Buffalo, 
has ordered three 300 hp. oil elec- 
locomotives, to be manufactured 
the Ingersoll-Rand Company, 


Tut 
N. Y 
tric 
jointly by 


the General Electric Company and the 
American Locomotive Company 
Freight Cars 

THe Curcaco, Burtincron & QurIncy 


is rebuilding 498 composite gondola cars 


at its Galesburg shops 


THe Soutw Arrican Ramways have 


ordered 400 gondola cars from the Leeds 


Forge Company, Ltd., Leeds, England 
Inquiry for this equipment was reported 
in the Ratlway Age of June 16 


Passenger Cars 


THe Deraware, LACKAWANNA & West- 
FRN is inquiring for 2 steel dining cars 


Iron and Steel 


THE VIRGINIAN is inquiring for 400 tons 


of steel for various bridges 


THe PENNSYLVANIA is asking bids on 
260,000 tons of steel rail for delivery in 


1929 


Tue New York Centra has author 
wed the purchase of its steel rail require- 
ments for 1929 


THe SouTHERN has ordered 200 tons of 


steel for a bridge, from the American 
Bridge Company 
THe New Yor Centract has ordered 


250 tons of steel for a bridge at Dover 


Plains, N. Y 


Tue Torevo TERMINAL RairRoap Com- 
PANY has ordered 4,500 tons of structural 
steel for a lift bridge at Toledo, Ohio, 
from the American Bridge Company 


Signaling 


THe Sr. Lours-San Francisco has 
ordered from the Union Switch & Signal 
Company, a mechanical interlocking for 


Nettleton, Ark., 18 working levers 


Tue Bartimore & Onto, in connection 
with the installation of automatic block 
signals on its line between Grafton, W 
Va., and Parkersburg, 103 miles, is also 
installing remote power switches at 15 lo 
cations; and has given the Union Switch 
& Signal Company an order for twelve- 
lever table irterlocking machines for 1° 
of these stations and eight-lever tables 
for the other four; and for 56 low-voltage 
switch movements 
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Supply Trade 








H. W. Bonnell has been placed in 
charge of sales for the Northern Con- 
veyor and Manufacturing Company, 
Janesville, Wis 


L. R. Beatty has been appointed rep 
resentative of the Northwest Engineer- 
ing Company with 
Philadelphia, Pa 


headquarters at 


George S. Jones, assistant manager of 
the bar and specialty division of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, has been appointed 
district sales manager 


J. C. Bloomfield, district manager 
the Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich 


has resigned to becom inaget 
charge of railway sak for the Har- 
nischfeger Sales Corporation 


kee, Wis 


Alonzo F. Allen, secretary and assist 
ant treasurer of the American Steel & 
Wire Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been made treasurer in addition to his 
secretarial duties succeeding J. R. 
Thomas, retired 


A. H. Tischer has been appointed 
representative of the Foote Bros. Gear 
& Machine Company, Chicago, to han 
dle the Indiana territory south of a line 
drawn below Fort Wayne. and also in 


cluding Louisville, Ky 


The Vanadium Corporation of Amer- 
ica, New York, has opened an office in 
the Henry W. Oliver building, Pitts 
burgh, Pa. under the direction of J. 
Alfred Miller, Jr.. general manager of 


sales 


C. H. George, general traffi 
of the New Jersey Zinc Company and 
its subsidiaries, at New York, has bee: 
promoted to manager of its patent di 
W. A. Moore, traffic manager 
has been appointed general trafhe maz 
ager to succeed Mr. George; K. L. R. 
Baird succeeds Mr M re as trafh 
manager 


anager 


vision; 


The International Oxygen Company, 
Newark, N. J., has taken over the busi 
ness of the Tariffville Oxygen & Che 
ical Company, Tariffville, Conn Phis 
plant, will in the future be conducted 
by a newly formed company, the Tariff- 
ville Oxygen Company, as the New Eng 
land division of the International Oxy 


gen Company 


R. W. Piper, formerly representative 
of the Pittsburgh Transformer Com 
pany, has been appointed representative 
of the southeast district, including 
section of West Virginia and the states 
of Virginia, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Alabama and Florida, for the 
Wagner Electric Corporation, St. Louis, 
Mo. H. D. Epting, representative at 
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Philadelphia, Pa., has been transferred 
to Atlanta, Ga 
H. K. Williams for the past twelv« 


years in the sales department at New 


York, of the Safety Car Heating and 
Lighting Company, has been appointed 
manager of the equipment department, 


vith headquarters at 75 West street 
New York City Mr. Williams is i 
charge of sales of axle lighting equip 
ment, batteries and ccessories | = 
Schepmoes, manager of sales 
partment, at New Haven, Conn., has 
+] 


service de 
been appointed manager e hxture 
department, with headquarters at New 
Haven, in cl arge of sales of lighting 


mixtures, tans and similar aterials 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chi- 


ago, has acquired the plant, merchan- 
dise, and good will of the E. P. Sander 
s< ( at it Cambridge, Mass. The 
Ryerson ( any, steel-service orga! 
ration was tounded in 1842, and has 
plants in |] ton, New York, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Cin iti Cleveland, Chicag: 
ind St Louis It ha been operating 
n leased property at Cambridge. since 
May, 192 é erty will give 
a large creas plant facilities and 
tonnage By the combination of th 
Rye > ‘ ~ wa ations in 
the add V eV ines, the Rvyers 
{ } vy 1 ew i much better p 
<ift t £ rove d ervice | ne 
Sanders t is said to be the larges 
and ost ¢ lete of its kind in the 
Nie England territory 


L. C. Wilson, tormerly president of 
t! Federal Ma ble Company, Mil 
Wis is py anh 
resident of the Inter- 
state ben al Steel Company. After 


waukee appointed as 


sistal ; thy 


graduat rg c e Shefheld Scientifi 
School of Yale I iversity in 1907, he 
became connected wit! the sales ds 
aartment of the Harbison-Walker Re 
fractories Company and represented that 


company for several years in the Pitts 


urg! ra ( hicago New York and 
New Haver Conn., districts Subse 
quently he joined the Chain Belt Con 
Milwaukee is assistant t the 
4 eside ‘ er hye vy , oted t 
general ales manager He entered thx 
employ of the Federal Malleable Com 
V is secretal later becom ww vice 
president and general manager, and then 
resident whicl positior he has hel 
until his ecent a ointment 


William F. Bossert, presic: 
— Accessories Corporation, Utica 
\ is W airman of the board 


Mark R. Briney. vice-president is pres 
nd W. H. 


cle nt “ ne 1 : iwel 

lng secretary and _ treasurer, all 
with he adquar ers at Utica where the 
nar MINCE al d actor are locat “ 
The Brinard Sales ‘& ‘Geatieeciion Co., 
Inc., witl uin office in New York, whi 

are the general agents f th Signal Acces 


sories Corporation will continue to act 


that capacity, combining on Novem- 
er | s mecet } hat the S al 
Accessories Cory] ation, at Utica Che 
western office of the Signal Accessories 
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Corporation will continue at 713 Mar- 
quette building, Chicago, the A. & H. 
Corporation acting as its western agents 


H. E. Chilcoat has been appointed 
lanager of sales of the air dump car 
the Koppel Industrial Car & 
Equipment Company, with headquarters 
at Pittsburgh, Pa He was born in 
Obisonia, Pa., and entered railroad serv- 
ice in 1900 as a machinist's helper on 
he Pennsylvania at Pittsburgh. He 
served successively as work inspector, 


division of 


gang foreman and foreman of the air 
brake department until 1906 when he 





H. E. Chilcoat 


resigned to enter the employ of the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company as 
traveling inspector with headquarters at 
Richmond, Va. Subsequently, he was 

ansferred to the sales department of 
that company at Pittsburgh and con- 

wued in sales work until 1918 when he 
resigned to become manager of the 
Clark Car Company. In 1926 he severed 
this connection and tor the past two and 
ne half years has been engaged in con- 


; 


ulting commercial engineering work 


_P. A. Terrell, formerly nianager of 
New Industries division or the 





P. A. Terrell 


Mississippi Power Company, has been 
placed in charge of central station and 
railroad sales of the Copperweld Steel 
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Company, ‘ ig He graduated f1 

Alabama Polytec! Institute in 1917 
ind spent thi lowing nine months on 
the Venera I tr test cours at 
Schenectady) \ e served as a 
lieutenant in Compa 158 of the first 
regiment of the United States Marin 
Corps, seeing active service in Cuba and 


Haiti. Following his military service he 
was employed by the Alabama Power 
Company in t line and substation 
maintenance department, becoming as 
sistant superintendent of the West divi 
sion in 1920. In 1921 he was promoted 
to superintendent of the Gadsden dis 
trict and became district manager ot 
the Jasper district in 1922. He resigned 
from this position in May, 1927, to be 
come manager of the New Industries 
division of the Mississippi Power Com 
pany, which position he has held unt 


his recent appointment 


Obituary 


Henry C. Buhoup, second vice-presi 
lent of the Chicago Railway Equipment 
Company from 1899 to 1905 and repr« 
entative of the McConway & Torle: 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., from 1882 t 
1921, with headquarters at Chicago, die« 
at Pasadena, Cal., on September 29. He 


was born at Pittsburgh, Pa., on May 
6, 1845. In 1886 he became one of the 
ganizers f the National Hollow 
Brake Beam Company, which later be 
came the Chicago Railway Equipment 
Company and during his connectior 
with the latter mpany was in charge 
of sales 


Trade Publication 


Tue GENERA AMERICAN Car Com 
PANY has issued a 50-page illustrate 
booklet entitled fodern Transpor 
tation of Dairy Products n which ar 
described the nstruction and use 
glass-lined refrigerator milk cars. A list 

the uset es . 1 their com 
nents also are i lude 

\ DE ‘ 2 uM (n) PRA NY 
about $10 120,000 wa vorted by tne 
five French railway companies and th 
two government systems tor the year 
1927. This compares with a 1926 surplus 
of 577,000,000 fran r approximately 
$23,080,000 ulthoug! ficits were re 
ported for each of the five years, pri 
to 1926, following the entry into oper: 

ym under the Railroad Act. The net 


deficit for the five mpanies amounte: 
14,400,000 francs ($576,000) while th 

from operations of the two governmet 

properties amounted to 238,800,000 francs 
or about $9,552,000. Profits totalling 142 
700,000 francs wet rted by three 
of the companies whil combined def 
icit of 157,100,000 was reported by the 


other two. The State lines reported 


deficit of 270,400,000 francs while th: 
other government property, the Alsac« 
Lorraine, earned 31,600,000 francs 
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Arcutson, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Bids 
ad on October 4, for 
the construction of a two story office 


were closed by this ré 


building which will serve as divisional 
headquarters at Wellington Kan. The 


building will be constructed of reinforced 
ncrete and ston 
ArcHison, Toreka & Santa Fe.—The 


Interstate Commerce Commission has 
made public a proposed report by Ex 
uminer H. C. Davis recommending that 
the commission grant the application 
the Cane Belt, a subsidiary of the Santa 
Fe, for a certificate authorizing the con 
struction of a line of 35 miles from a 
point on its Lane City-Magnet line to a 
mnection with the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe near Thompsons, Tex The 
examiner recommends denia! of the ap 
plication of the St. Louis, Brownsvill 
& Mexico for authority t nstruct ex 
tensions from a point between Brazoria 
nd Allenhurst northwest to the hound 
ry line between Fort Bend and Wharton 
wunties, 25 miles, and from a point nea 
Algoa northwest Dickinson, 9 miles 
[The immediate occasion for both applica 
tions, the report says, is the expected di 
velopment of a large sulphur mine at 
Boling Dome, now served only by a spur 
f the Southern Pacific, but the Santa 
Fe project would also serve as a cut-off 
hetween points on the Cane Belt and 
Galveston Mr. Davis expresses th 
pinion that no need for a third line tc 


Boling Dome is shown and that to build 
uch line would be wasteful competi 


yn 


BattrimorE & Onto.—A contract for 
onstruction of approaches to a viaduct 
over the tracks of this company on the 
Dunes highway at Miller, Ind., has been 
let to John C. Sunderman, Gary, Ind 
Bids will close on October 11 for the 
construction of the viaduct proper. The 
cost of the project, 65 per cent of which 
will be paid by the railroad, will be about 
$150,000 


CHESAPEAKE & Onto.—A contract for 
the construction of a water treating plant 
at Lake Bruce, Ind., has been let to the 
Bickelhoff Construction Company, Rich 


mond, Va 


CHESAPEAKE & On10.—A contract has 
been let to the Roberts & Schaefer Com 
pany, Chicago, for the rehabilitation of a 
-oaling station at Handley, W. Va 


CHICA Rock Istanp & Pacir1 \ 

ntract has been awarded to tke T. S 
Leake Construction Company, Chicago, 
for the construction of a brick and stucco 
Seminole, Okla 
which will involve an expenditure of 
ibout $20,000 


passenger station at 


CLEVELAND UNION ‘TERMINALS.—This 
sompany is receiving bids for the erection 
f a bridge over Canal Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio 











October 6, 1928 


New YorK CENTRAI rhis road has 
given contracts for improvements as fol 
lows: For alterations and additions t 
engine house at Rensselaer, N. Y., to the 
Walsh Construction Company, Syracuse ; 
modification of express company’s plat 
form, Grand Central Terminal, N. Y., to 
the Ruggles-Robinson Company, New 
York; enlargement of classification yard 
and extension of bridge 591 at De Witt, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Walsh Construction 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y.; extension o 
platform canopies, and fences at Marble 
Hill, Greystone, Hastings, Dobbs Ferry, 
Ardsley and Irvington, N. Y., to the Ed 
ward J. Duffy Company, Inc., N. Y. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WeEsSTERN.— 
[his company has purchased fifteen acres 
1£ ground in north Jersey City on which 
it will erect a dry storage warehouse to 
be devoted to general storage, warehouse 
and distribution purposes The main 
building will be 848 ft. by 162 ft., of steel, 
oncrete and brick construction. The first 
und second floors will contain Lc.l. freight 
stations while all other floors will be used 
for warehouse, storage, manufacturing 
nd assembling purposes. Extensive Lc.! 
freight and warchouse delivery platforms 
provided with tail-board space sufficient to 
accommodate 113 vehicles at one time, all 
under cover and entirely clear of city 
street areas, will be provided at street 
level The warehouse portion of the 
building will be served at the second floor 
level by tracks having a total capacity of 
52 cars, while tracks having a capacity of 
70 cars will serve the ll. freight sta- 
tion from the opposite side of the build- 
ing. Incorporated in the plans for this 
development are enlargement and re-ar- 
rangement of the adjacent team-track 
yards of the road, along with an exten- 
sion of the wharfage space for the accom- 
modation of marine equipment handling 
both harbor and export and import traffic 
ind the facilities for direct loading from 
ar to steamer and vice versa. The road's 
contemplation of this project was reported 
in the Ratlway Age issue of July 28 


Erte.—This road has awarded a con 


tract to Swingle & Robinson, Columbus, 
Ohio, for work in connection with the 
elimination of two grade crossings at 
Youngstown, Ohio. The call for bids on 
this work was reported in the Ratlway 
{ge of September & 


Erte.—This road plans the construction 
1£ a second freight track along its exist- 
ing line on Eleventh Street, Jersey City, 
NP 


Granp TRUNK WESTERN.—A contract 
for the construction of a bridge over the 
St. Joseph river at South Bend, Ind. has 
been let to Foley Bros., St. Paul, Minn. 
rhe bridge will also span Lincoln high 
way and the East and North Shore boule- 
vard. This contract also covers the con- 
struction of an arch bridge over Misha- 
waka avenue in South Bend. All of this 
work is part of a diversion program which 
will remove the Grand Trunk tracks from 
Division street in South Bend while the 
railroad will gain entrance to the new 
union station over the New York Central 
track elevation. A contract for the con- 
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struction of a portion of the belt line at 
Pontiac, Mich., has been awarded to the 
Jones Contracting Company, Cleveland, 


Ohio 


Great NortHERN.—This company has 
1 plans for the immediate con 
struction of a two story office building at 
Fourth avenue and Union street, Seattle, 
Wash., which will serve as a ticket office 
and provide headquarters for traffic ofh 
cers It is expected that this building 
which will have outside dimensions of 55 
ft. by 111 ft. and will be the first unit of 
a larger building which will eventually 
become permanent Great Northern head 
quarters Seattl 4 contract has beer 
let to W. T. Butler, Seattle, for the con 
struction of an addition to the terminal 
post office building at Spokane, Wash., 
which is owned by the railroad and used 
by the post office department. The addi 
tion will include two one-story units hav 


annoul 


ing dimensions of 20 ft. bv 40 ft. and 
10 ft. by 40 ft. respectively and a canopy 


and platform 130 ft. long 


Mempuis & ARKANSAS RAILWAY BRIDGE 
& TERMINAL ComMPpANy.—A contract for 
the rebuilding of the Harahan bridge over 
the Mississippi river at Memphis, Tent 
which was damaged by fire on September 
17, has been let to the American Bridge 


Company, Chicago 


MICHIGAN CENTRA Tentative plans 
ed for the use of the 
right of way of this company for a track 
elevation project at Hammond, Ind. 
which will involve the use of the elevated 
structure by all railroads now running 


through that city. The Michigan Central 


have been announ 


is located in an east-west direction and it 
is planned to have the railroads running 
from northwest to southeast use the new 
structure through the business district 
[he total cost of the project, including the 
onstruction of a union station at State 
and 


about $8,000,000, with the city paying 75 


Hohman streets, is expected to be 


per cent of the cost under the present 
state law and the railroads 25 per cent 
Railroads now operating within the city 
limits of Hammond, besides the Michigar 
Central, are the Baltimore & Ohio Chi- 
cago Terminal, the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, the 
-lgin, Joliet & Eastern, the Erie, the 
Indiana Harbor Belt, the New York 
Central, the New York, Chicago & St 
Pennsylvania, the Chicago, 


South Bend and the 


Louis, the 
South Shore & 


WM al ash 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Contracts for the con 
truction of two undergrade bridges, one 
at Woodlawn, N. J., and the other at 
Woodbury, N. J., have been awarded by 
this road to the Daniel S. Bader Con 
struction Company, Atlantic City, N. ] 
\pproximately $55,000 is involved in the 
first project while the latter is expected 

cost about $45,000 4 contract for 
the completion of approaches to the new 
passenger station at Lancaster, Pa., at a 
cost of approximately $28,000, was 
wwarded to D. S. Warfel, Lancaster, Pa 
Two other contracts, one for the con- 
struction of a well and pump for the 
new coal pier at South Philadelphia, Pa 
and the other for the installation of 
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ight and power lines in connection witl 
the new Little Creek yard at Norfolk 
Va., were awarded respectively to the 
Ridpath & Potter Company, Inc., Phila 
lelphia, Pa, and the Wm. A. Burkard 
Company, Norfolk, Va 


SouTHERN Paciric.—The Central Paci 
fic has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a certificate for 
an extension of its Walnut Grove branch 
in Sacramento county, Calif., from Wal- 
nut Grove to Isleton, 8 mies 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Additions and im 
provements to the terminal facilities at 
San Jose, Cal., to be constructed within 
the next two years, will involve an ex- 
penditure of about $3,250,000. This will 
include the construction of a new line 
outside of the congested section of the 
city and a new passenger station. Dur- 
ing the remainder of 1928 it is planned 
to construct an additional 40,000 ft. of 
track in the new San Jose yard at a cost 


£ $200,000. 


Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & SABINE 

A contract for the construction of ex 
tensions from Livingston, Tex., through 
Bragg, Saratoga, Elizabeth and Beav- 
mont to Port Arthur, and from Weldon, 
Tex., through Midway, Normangee, 
Thornton and Mart to Waco has been 
let to the Foundation Company, New 
York. This contract covers the com- 
plete construction of the lines, including 
ull stations and similar structures. About 
205 miles of new lines will be constructed 
and about 115 miles of existing lines will 
be reconstructed. it is planned to con 
struct shop facilities in the terminal dis- 
trict extending from Elizabeth to Port 
Arthur and at the northern end of the 
ine in the Waco district. Present plans 
call for the construction of the main 
shops at Trinity, Tex., where the shops 
re now located. 

GROSS REVENUES OF £25,304,821, or $123 
234,478, and expenses of £20,200,008, or 
$98,374,038, were reported by the South 
African Railways for the year ending 
March 31, 1928. These figures represent 
increased revenues of £1,211,474 ($5,899,- 
878) and increased expenses of £762,831 
($3,714,986) when compared with corre- 
sponding ngures for the year ending 
March 31, 1927. Surplus after charges 
was £379,814, or $1,849,693, for the year 
1927-28, as against a surplus of £262,514, 
or $1,278,443, for the year 1926-27. 

During the year 81,654,870 passengers 
were carried on all lines, representing an 
increase of 1,570,621 over the figure for 
the preceding year. First and third class 
passengers increased 817,010 and 1,179,440, 
respectively, while the number of second 
class passengers carried decreased 425,829 
Freight traffic amounted to 21,124,344 tons, 
in the transportation of which 4,760,097, 
987 ton-miles were produced. 

Among the projected expenditures for 
the year 1928-29 are £1,278,631 for new 
lines, £2,270,930 for betterments on exist 
ing lines, and £1,624,876 for rolling stock 

At the close of the year motor coaches 
were in operation over 7,438 route miles, 
while an additional 2,555 route miles were 
authorized 











Financial 








\rcantic Coast Line.—Acqussition.- 
[his company has applied to the Inter 
state Commerce Commission for author 
ity to acquire and operate as part of its 
system the Deep Lake Railroad, which 
has a line from Deep Lake to Everglades, 
Fla., 14 miles 


HIcAGO & NorTHWESTERN.—A bandon 
nent.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au 
thority to abandon its line from Bonita 
to a point on the Langlade-Oconto county 
line, Wis., 1544 miles Permission is 
sought to abandon 6% miles of the line 
immediately and the remainder afte: 
September 1, 1930,eafter the removal of 
timber adjacent to it 


Cuicaco, Str. Paut, Muinneapoits & 
OmaHa.—Equpment Trust Certificates 
-The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to assume 
obligation and liability in respect of 
$540,000 of equipment trust of 1917 cer- 
tificates, to be offered for sale at com 
petitive bidding and sold to the highest 
bidder. 


Conpon, Kinzua & SOUTHERN.—Opera- 
tion in Interstate Commerce Authorized 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to operate in 
interstate commerce a line from Condon 
to Kimzua, Ore., 24 miles, constructed by 
the Kinzua Pine Mills Company, and to 
ssue $203,600 of apital stock to the de 
livered at par to the Mills company in 
part payment 


Cotorapo & SoutHern.—Abandonment 

This company has applied to the In 
terstate Commerce Commission for au 
thority to abandon that part of its Platt 
Canon line extending from Waterton to 
Leadville, Colo., with several branches, 
having a total mileage of 185. The com- 
pany informed the Commission that con- 
struction by the city of Denver of a res- 
ervoir in Platte Canon will destroy all 
through traffic on its Denver-Leadville 
line. While the company stated that it 
has no objection to abandonment of the 
19-mile, Waterton-Buffalo link, through 
condemnation of the property, 1 can 
onsent thereto only on the express con 
dition that it receives from the Commis- 
sion authority to abandon the remainder 
of the line with its branches west ot 
Buffal Abandonment of the link only, 
the company stated, would leave the west 
ern segment disconnected. As this is th 
principal source of earnings of the Platte 
Canon branch the company stated that 
it could be operated only at a great loss 
and would be of little service to the 


' 
/ 


’ 


Derrorr & Macxtnac.—Abandonmen: 
This company has applied to the Inter 
state Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to abandon its line from Emerson 


Hillman, Mich., 13 miles. 


Erte.— Nex Director.— Walter P. 
Chrysler, president and chairman of the 







































Chrysler 4 I rat I has een elec I 


a director t th road eding G a 
i Marcy 

New Yi CHI & Sr. Louts.— 
Not i] Interstate (| merce Com 
nission ha t | this company t 
issue a prot ' r notes for $5 
000,000, at | t, and time t 
time a similar not notes renewal, 
maturing not lat thar December 3l, 
1929, the p sed as addi 
tional w } ition that 
the notes shal! t the basis fo 


future 





the . wnershy 

Sr. | > “ 

; i ‘ ‘ ‘ 
mission has mpany and 
the Pine Bluff Arkansas Riv to a 
don part of a in t Levale 
to Waldstei ' ; 

s I S . 
This company | ed the Int 
state Commer Lom 5 i auth 
ity to issue $8,000,00 consolidat 
mortgag¢ nds and t edge them f1 
time to ti is § short-term 
notes 

Texas & Pacn {cquistion.—This 

ympany has applied to the Interstat 
Commerce mmiss authority t 
acquire tr the Texas-New Mex 
by purchase I SOU LAM) f latter's capital 
stock The proceeds would be used t 
provide in part for construction of New 
Mexico mpany'’s line from a connectior 
with T. & P. at Monahans via Wink 
Texas, t southern boundary of New 
Mexico, approximate! 38 miles, in a 
rdance with ‘ commis 


Average Price of Stocks and 


of Bonds 
| | 
iN ca 
\ ae 
sentative suilw 68 
Average 
se " railw 3 Ol ( 
Dividends Declared 
Atchis I wK N >» I ‘ ’ 
$2.50, quarterly v lers 
of record O 
Baltir e & U { $ quarterly 
preferred . 1 h pay e Decem 
ber 1 oO ber 
Carolina ( & OF 1 per cent, 
quarter i ¢ ; | cent, quar 
terly b 0 t holders i 
, = ) 
ickaw & Western $1.50 
October 20 to holders of record 
: ? & Western 1% per 
e Octobe 1 to holders 


West Virginia $1.50, quarterly, 
' t holders of record Ox 


$1.0 quarterly, payable 

rs of record October 1( 
| Railroad & Canal 2 
payable October 10 to hold 





he ; October 9 
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Executive 


L. C. Probert has 


been appointed 

vice-president on the Erie, with head 
irters at New York Che Industrial 
Development department has been trans 
ed o his turisdi und = he wil 

er n such otl di s as the presi 


Benjamin W. Scandrett, w 


e” ‘ ‘ reside ; 


the service of tl alr tor nearly 12 
irs. He Mint 
March 3, 1883, and obtained his pre 

ducation at the Shattuck Mili 

1900 to 1902, Mr 

Iniversity of 


was born at Fairbault, 
paratory « 
tary Academy Fr 
Scandrett attended the | 
Minnesota, taking an engineering cours« 
und then entered the Washburn Colle 
School of Law, from which he 
1906. He entered 


1907. as 


gradu 


ated in railway serv 


October 1, 


ce ¢ assistant a 





Benjamin W. Scandrett 


Kansas and Missouri tor the 
Kan., 


i! 1913, when he 


Ww here 


Pacific at lopeka, 


he remained unt was 


promoted to assistant general attorney 


in Iowa and Nebraska, with headquar 


ters at Omaha, Neb. Mr. Scandrett en 
tered Northern Pacific service on Janu 
ary 1, 1917. as general attorney, being 
promoted to assistant ;°*neral solicitor 
on October 1, 1919, and general solici 


tor on July 1, 1925 appointment 


effective o1 


His 
as vice-president became 


October 1 
‘ 


Michael H. Cahill, former vice-presi 
dent in charge of operations of the Sea 
board Air Line, has been elected chair 
man of the board and a director of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, succeeding L 
F, Loree. Mr. Cahill was born at Lex- 
ington, Richland Co., O., on November 





October 6, 1928 


19, 1874. He 
in 1891 with the 
served successively to 


entered railway 
Baltimore & Ohio and 
March, 1920, as 
dispatcher, 


service 


messenger boy, operator, 
trainmaster, assistant superintendent, as 
superintendent on five divisions, and as 
general superintendent on the Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland districts 
tire Baltimore & 


time 


Chis en- 


with the 
short 
as superintendent of the 


service Was 
when he 


suffalo 


Ohio, except tor a 


S¢ rved 


















Michael H. 


Cahill 


Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western. In March, 1920, he was ap 


pointed 


division of the 


general 
board Air Line 
until June, 1922, 
to the 


manager or the ea 


serving in that capacity 


when he was promoted 
position of vice-president in 
charge of operation for the same road 
In April, 1928, Mr. Cahill 


a leave of absence, at his own request 


M. B. McBride, auditor, 
treasurer and assistant to the 
of the Cowlitz, Chehalis & Cascade, 
with headquarters at Chehalis, Wash 
has been appointed vice-president, with 
headquarters at the point Mr 
McBride has been engaged in some form 
of railway service for 41 years. He was 
Wis., on August 6 


was granted 


assistant 
president 


same 


born at Portage, 





M. B. McBride 


1871, and attended Curtiss College, en- 
tering railway service as a telegraph 
operator on the Hastings & Dakota di- 


vision of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St 
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Paul & Pacific at the age of 16 years 
Later he acted as agent and yardmaster 
on that division and in 1889 he became 
an operator on the Coast district of the 
Northern Pacific. Mr. McBride served 
successively with the Northern Pacific 
as operator, agent, dispatcher, and chief 
clerk to the superintendent until 1906, 
except during 1894 and 1895 when he 
acted as chief clerk to the superintend- 
ent and the general superintendent of 
the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Na- 
vigation Company. From 1905 to 1908 
he was engaged on the construction of 
the Milwaukee in Montana and Idaho 
as auditor and paymaster and he was 
then appointed chief clerk to the chief 
engineer at Seattle, Wash. Later Mr 
McBride served as auditor of the subsi- 
diary companies of the Milwaukee at 
Chicago and from 1918 to 1920 he was 
general auditor of the Pacific Car & 
Foundry Company, Seattle. Since that 
time he has been auditor, assistant treas- 
urer and assistant to the president of the 
Cowlitz, Chehalis & Cascade. Mr. Mc- 
Bride’s appointment as vice-president 
became effective on September 15 


Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


E. V. Ingels has been appointed as- 
sistant controller on the Southern Pa- 
cific with headquarters at New York 
succeeding P. B. Stofer, deceased 


Operating 


B. H. Vroman, district superintendent 


of the Pullman company at Denver, 
Colo., has been promoted to zone super- 
intendent, with headquarters at Chicago. 


H. D. Barber, trainmaster on the Erie 
at Meadville, Pa., has been promoted to 
assistant superintendent of the Marion 
division, with headquarters at Chicago. 


R. E, Taylor has been appointed chief 
train dispatcher on the London division 
of the Canadian Pacific, with headquar- 
ters at London, Ont., succeeding J. H. 
Todd, promoted 


William J. Leahy, trainmaster at 
Markham yard of the Illinois Central 
at Chicago, retired under the pension 
rules of the company on September 30, 
after 49 years of railway service 


R. C. Morse, general superintendent 
on the Pennsylvania, with headquarters 
at New York, has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the New York 
Zone of the Pennsylvania. 


J. A. Clancey, superintendent of trans- 
portation of the Grand Trunk Western, 
with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., has 
been promoted to general superintend- 
ent of transportation, with headquar- 
ters at the same point. 


R. A. Sewall, transportation assistant 
on the Canadian Pacific, with headquar- 
ters at St. John, N. B., has been ap- 
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pointed transportation assistant at Mon- 
treal, replacing C. O. McHugh, trans- 


ferred 


J. F. Patterson, general manager of 
the Long Island, with headquarters at 
New York, has been appointed general 
manager of the New York Zone of the 
Pennsylvania, of which the Long Island 
is a part. 


C. A. Calkins, assistant supervisor of 
safety of the Long Island with head- 
quarters at New York, has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of safety, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding T. P 
Brennan, whose death is noted else- 
where in this issue 


G. D. Hughey, superintendent of the 
Delaware & Hudson at Plattsburg, N. 
Y., has been appointed superintendent of 
transportation, with headquarters at Al- 
bany, N. Y., succeeding J. E. Roberts, 
promoted. H. A. Empie, general fuel 
agent, with headquarters at Albany, has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Champlain division 


Effective October 1, the New Jersey 
General division of the Pennsylvama 
(exclusive of the Atlantic and Camden 
Terminal divisions and the Philadelphia 
and Camden Ferry Company) will be 
assigned to the “New York Zone.” The 
Atlantic and Camden Terminal divisions, 
and the Philadelphia and Camden Ferry 
Company, are placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of the superintendent of 
the Philadelphia 


general 
Terminal division 


Theodore Finkbohner, chief clerk to 
the superintendent of the San Joaquin 
division of the Southern Pacific at Bak- 
ersfield, Cal., has been promoted to as- 
sistant trainmaster of the same division 
in charge of fruit movements from the 
San Joaquin valley, with headquarters at 
Louis Kocher, district 
transportation in the 
Los Angeles, Cal., 
has been promoted to assistant train- 
master of the Coast division, with head 


Exeter, Cal 
supervisor of 


Southern district at 


quarters at San Francisco, Cal 

H. A. Israel, master of trains and 
track of the Illinois division of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, has been promoted to as- 
sistant superintendent of that division, 
with headquarters at Bush, IIL, and his 
former position has been abolished. W. 
H. Bailey has been appointed acting 
trainmaster of the Eastern division, with 
headquarters at Jefferson City, Mo., suc- 
ceeding R. E. Allen, who has been ap- 
pointed acting trainmaster of the St 
Louis district of the same division, with 
headquarters as before at Jefferson City. 
Mr. Allen replaces C. W. Exline, who 
has been granted a leave of absence on 
account of sickness. The jurisdiction 
of E. E. Harn, assistant trainmaster on 
the Illinois division, with headquarters 
at Bush, has been extended over all 
districts on that division. The jurisdic- 
tion of G. W. Raney, trainmaster on 
the Illinois division, with headquarters 
at Bush, has been extended to include 


691 


the Chester, Cairo) Mt. Vernon and 
East and West districts of that division 


A. L. Kline, superintendent on the 
Erie at Buffalo, N. Y., has been ap 
pointed superintendent of the New York 
division and Side Lines, with headquar- 
ters at Jersey City, N. J., succeeding A. 
C. Elston, resigned Ww. J. English, 
superintendent at Hornell, N. Y., has 
been transferred to the Buffalo and 
Rochester divisions, replacing Mr. Kline 
H. J. Bordwell, superintendent at Sus- 
quehanna, Pa., will succeed Mr. English 
as superintendent of the Susquehanna 
and Tioga divisions. G. M. Murray, as 
sistant superintendent of terminals, with 
headquarters at Jersey City, N. J., will 
succeed Mr. Bordwell as superintendent 
of the Delaware and Jefferson divisions 
R. C. Randall, assistant division superin- 
tendent, with headquarters at Chicago, 
will Mr. Murray as assistant 
superintendent of terminals. 


succeed 


Traffic 


Clarence R. Dunn has been appointed 
freight service agent for the Central of 
Georgia, with headquarters at Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 


C. E. Ward has been appointed in- 
dustrial commissioner on the Erie, with 
headquarters at New York. He will 
have charge of industrial development. 


George W. Martin, general agent in 
the freight department of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific at Denver, Colo., 
who was granted a leave of absence in 
June, 1928, retired from active railway 
work on October 1, after 22 f 
with that company 


years ot 


service 


Robert A. Wogan, commercial agent 
of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois at 
Boston, Mass., has been promoted to 
general agent at the same point, suc- 
ceeding William L. Robinson, who has 
been transferred to New York. Mr 
Robinson succeeds G. C. Whitney, who 
resigned on October 1 to accept service 
with another company. 


William L. Donaldson, who has been 
appointed assistant western traffic man- 
ager of the Lehigh Valley, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, Ill., was born on 
December 4, 1881, at Detroit, Mich. He 
attended grammar school, high school 
and the classes of Detroit Business Uni- 
versity at Detroit and entered railway 
service as a clerk-stenographer for the 
Grand Trunk at Detroit, serving in this 
position for three years. He was subse- 
quently employed in the superintendent's 
office on the Wabash and the office of 
the general agent of the Chicago & 
North Western in the same capacity. 
In April, 1903, he became soliciting 
freight agent at Detroit for the Michi- 
gan Central-Lehigh Valley route. Three 
years later he was transferred to Sayre, 
Pa., in a similar capacity on the Lehigh 
Valley. From March, 1907, to Septem 
ber, 1908, he was stationed at Auburn, 
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general 
Shore-L« 
Central route, 
Buftalo, N. Y 
May, 1911, he 
served as agent for the Lake Shore-Le 
high Valley rout and at 
the latter I 


N. ¥ He was en pro! ted to 
traveling age1 ft ti 
Valley-Michigar 


headquarters at 


Lake 
high 
with 


1< 


From August 1909 
Chicago, 
appointed solicit 
ing treight agent estbound ager: 
on the Lehig!l with the san 
headquarters le served in this capa 


city until March, 1915, when he became 


Donaldson 


hief clerk to tl general freight agent 
at New York In 1916, inc 
was promoted general 
serving 
when 


January, 
assistant 
trafhe agent at Buffalo, 


capacity until May, 1922 


treight 
in that 
he became general freight traffic agent 
at New York, in 


until his re 


with headquarters 
which 


cent 


capacity he served 


appointment 


Charles E. Rolfe, 
trafhe manager on the 
son, with 
Y., has 

anager, 
Mr. Rolfe 


assistant general 
Delaware & Hud 
juarters at Albany, N 
general traffic 
same headquarters 


Nashua, N. H 


head 
been appointed 


with the 
was born in 


Charles E. Rolfe 


ard was educated in the public schools 
and at Gorham Academy, Gorham, Me. 
He entered railway service on January 
2i, 1877, as a station agent on the Port 
land & Rochester, now a part of the 
Boston & Maine, and in 1884 he was ap 


RAILWAY AGE 


pointed traveling freight agent on th- 
Fitchburg, now also a part of the Bos- 
ton & Maine, which position he held 
until 1892, when he was promoted to 
division freight agent of the same road. 
In i896 M1. Rolfe was appointed gen 
eral eastern freight agent of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson and in 1903 he was ap 
pomted assistant general freight agent. 
lie was promoted to the position of 
general freight agent in 1905 and subse- 
quently served as general eastern freigiit 
agent and assistant general freigat 
agent, with headquarters at Albany. He 
was appoimted assistant general tratiic 
manager of the same road in January, 
1924, which position he held at the time 
of his recent appointment. 

John Erle Roberts, superintendent 
of transportation on the Delaware 
& Hudson, with headquarters at Al- 
bany, N. Y., has been appointed as- 
sistant general traffic manager, with the 
same headquarters. Mr. Roberts was 
born at Bainbridge, N. Y., on Septem- 
ber 23, 1879 and was educated at 
Bainbridge Academy, Bainbridge, N. 
Y., and Williston Academy, East Hamp 
ton, Mass: He entered the service of 
the Delaware & Hudson in 1892 and 
served consecutively to 1911 as helper, 
clerk, chief clerk, special agent, assist- 
ant yardmaster, transportation clerk in 
the office of the superintendent of trans- 
portation at Albany, and chief clerk to 
the general superintendent of transpor- 
tation. In 1912 he was appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the Greenwich & 
Johnsonville Railway, with headquarters 
at Greenwich, N. Y., serving in that 
capacity until July, 1914, when he was 
appointed superintendent of car service 
for the Delaware & Hudson at Albany. 
On September 1, 1920, he was promoted 
to the position of superintendent of 
transportation and served in that posi- 
tion until his recent appointment as 
assistant general traffic manager. Mr 
Roberts has been actively associated 
with the American Railway Association, 
having served ten years as chairman of 
the Committee on Car Service. He also 
chairman of the A. R. A. 
Joint Committee representing the 
[ransportation, Mechanical and Car 
Service divisions, appointed to consider 
the Railroad Security Owners’ car pool- 
ing plan, and of the American Railway 
Association Conference Committee with 
U. S. Coal Commission at Washing- 
ton, D. C. He is also a member of the 
Car Hire Investigation, Defense Com- 
muttee. 


served as 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


R. R. Nace, division 


superintendent 
of the Pennsylvania at Indianapolis, 
Ind., has been appointed chief engineer 
maintenance of way of the New York 
Zone of the Pennsylvania. 


R. I. Becksted has been appointed 
signal supervisor of the Quebec district 


October 6, 1928 


of the Canadian Pacific, with headquar 
ters at Montreal, Que., replacing D. M. 
Noell, transferred. 


A. C. Watson, chief engineer on the 
Long Island, with headquarters at Ja- 
maica, N. Y., has been appointed chief 
engineer of the New York Zone of the 
Pennsylvania, of which the Long Island 
is a part. 


J. G. Wise has been appointed as 
sistant terminal engineer on the New 
York Central, with headquarters at 
New York. E, E. Dietch has been ap 
pointed assistant engineer, Eastern dis- 
trict, with headquarters at New York. 
J. M. Connolly has been appointed as- 
sistant engineer, Middle district, with 
headquarters at Albany, N. Y., and R. 
H. Kugler has been appointed assistant 
engineer on the Western district, with 
headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y 


Mechanical 


W. Y. Cherry, superintendent of mo- 
tive power on the Long Island, has 
been appointed general superintendent 
of motive power of the New York Zone 
of the Pennsylvania of which the Long 
Island is a part. 


Obituary 


Charles A. Young, formerly a member 
of the National Trans-Continental Rail- 
way Commission of Canada, died at 
Winnipeg, Man., on September 28. Mr. 
Young served as a commissioner of the 
Trans-Continental (now a part of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific, which is operated 
as a part of the Canadian National), 
with headquarters at Ottawa, Ont., from 
1906 to 1912. 


T. P. Brennan, supervisor of safety of 
the Long Island, with headquarters at 
New York, died at his home at 
Patchoque, L. IL, on September 13, 
after an illness which had been 
troubling him for about two years. Mr. 
Brennan, who has been in the service 
of the Long Island for about 35 years, 
was appointed supervisor of safety in 
1918. He is succeeded, by C. A. Calkins, 
who heretofore has ‘acted as assistant 
supervisor of safety. 


A. Gardner Palmer, formerly general 
freight and passenger agent of the 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville (now part 
of the Illinois Central) and the Jones- 
boro, Lake City & Eastern (now part 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco), died 
at San Jose, Cal., on August 15 at the 
age of 72 years. Mr. Palmer entered 
railway service in 1878 as_a night op- 
erator on the Chicago & Eastern IIli- 
nois. He served with the P., D. & E. 
from 1887 to 1893 and from 1894 to 
1900. From 1900 to 1902 he was gen- 
eral traffic and sales agent of the Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and was connected with 
the J., L. C. & E. from 1905 to 1908. 








